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Predictions: 


What are first-quarter prospects for sales gains 
in 100-plus industries? 


For Your ‘50 Sales Set-up 


It will reveal where you need 
new ideas, new policies, new action 
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Holiday readers... 


they’re in the mood . 


not only... 
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hate to spend it... 


to spend it! 


HOLIDAY ... the most MASSive CLASS market in the world! 


‘in 1949—a record-shattering figure for 


the automotive industry! Yet C. E. Wilson, 
president of General Motors says, “We are 
making plans to produce cars and trucks in 
1950 at the same or slightly higher rate than we 
did last summer . . ."” And the summer months were the 
peak months! Ford, Chrysler, Hudson, Packard, Kaiser- 


Frazer... they’re all set to follow suit. 


That means the tenth straight year of FULL employ- 


ment for over a million Detroit workers. And the 


442,977 
beauty of it is that ONE newspaper—THE DETROIT Highest weekday 


circulation of any 
Michigan Newspaper 


NEWS—will adequately cover the entire 6 counties 


Circulation 


, . , 
that comprise the Detroit market! alia Niiaiaiiis siciatlle 


period ending September 30 


THE NEWS is: 


@ Firs: in total weekday circulation 
@ First in home-delivered circulation 
@ First in total advertising linage 


@ First in practically every major classification of 
advertising 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: DAN A. CARROLL 110 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17—THE JOHN E. LUTZ CO. TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 11 
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FOR ALL 
YOUR SHIPPING NEEDS 


Large or small, your RAILWAY EXPRESS 
shipments receive equal care and dis- 
patch as they move swiftly toward you 
or your customer. Railroads, scheduled 
airlines and vehicle pick-up and delivery 
all combine to bring you the experienced, 
uninterrupted, COMPLETE shipping 


service you require. 


With RAILWAY EXPRESS, you deal with 
one responsible carrier... You pay one 
all-inclusive charge. For fast, economical 
shipping be sure to specify RAILWAY 
EXPRESS. 


WONE SINGLE CHARGE GIVES YOU— 


e Pick-up and delivery in all cities and prin- 
cipal towns... 


e Fast rail or air service... 


e Automatic valuation coverage up to $50, 
or 50¢ per pound... 

@Two receipts — one to the shipper, the 
other from the consignee... 


® Many other advantages providing greater 
shipping efficiency in your industry. 
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NATION - WIDE RAIL- AIR SERVICE 
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Where to B 
or Sell in Indi 


Includes complete 
Travel and 
Shipping 


Information 


Every businessman concerned with sales, adver- 
tising or distribution in Indiana should have a 
copy of this big, 300-page, 7th Edition of the 
Indiana Industrial Directory. Lists 700 cities, 
towns and communities in the state, with de- 
tailed information about 10,000 industries, banks, 
hotels, radio stations, utilities, etc., including 
personnel. Gives air, automobile and railroad 
routes, truck terminals, etc. The only source for 
all of this information in one completely indexed 
book—just off the press. To avoid bookkeeping 
mail check for $10.00 with order. Money cheerfully 
refunded if not as expected. 


Indispensable Advertising, Sales 
and Shipping Data 


. 700 cities and towns, location, . Newspapers— Publication 
population, etc. Schedules, Officials, etc. 
. 10,000 businesses, description, ' 


. Institutions 
officers, etc. 


Schools and Colleges, Parks, etc. 
. Transportation 


Railroads, air, bus and freight 
lines, type of service, etc. 9. Airports 
. Utilities Lines, officials, etc. 


Water, light and power, gas . Radio Stations 
. Banks and officials Affiliations, etc. 


8. Hotels 


Only $10.00—pays for itself many times over! 
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a Presque Isle, Maine, Star-Herald, about this Country Gentleman family, “the 
Chandlers are among the most resourceful people in our country.” And three of 
itor ° 
' Presque Isle’s leading merchants say, ‘Some of our most valued customers.” 
or 
tor 
When the Chandlers started potato farming 20 with remarkable resourcefulness. He eliminated 
years ago, it was one of the riskiest businesses in bruising by spraying barrel interiors with liquid 
farming. And even today, despite favorable prices, rubber. He invented an automatic bin-unloader 
you can lose your shirt in it unless you have some now recommended to other growers by the Uni- 
7 —s ; ; g ; 
of the Chandlers’ ingenuity and energy. versity of Maine and the Farm Bureau. Today he 
ors . . . > . : 
Potato farming has been called an “agricultural is a leader in the nation’s leading potato county. 
P 9 “he 1g © uf 
steeplechase. The <heneiens have had to fight But to the Chandlers, the proudest measure of 
- bugs that cut yields by 30 7o— diseases that spread their success is their three attractive children and 
} > iene = ‘ . . . . 
aad through potatoes like epidemics—bruising that modernized home. For with them, as with so many 
int .e ices — i r 2 oC : x “ . e 
“i reduces prices—droughts that ruin whole crops. of Country Gentleman’s 2,300,000 subscribers, 
me Forest Chandler tackled this tough type of farming the end product of good farming is good living. 
an 
er 
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Good Farmers...Good Customers 


Forest Chandler and his wife began farming 20 years ago on “shares.” They 
had nothing but energy and ingenuity. “Today,” says the publisher of the 
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WARP AND WOOF AND PRIZES 


The flash bulbs popped, the string ensemble played, the 
tinkle of water glasses punctuated muffled conversations. 
And three nervous, happy, teen-age girls knew that one of 
their big moments in life had arrived. Three, out of a 
bevy of final contestants in The Wool Bureau’s “Make 
It Yourself With Wool” home sewing contest, had been 
winnowed down, as top-award winners, with juicy prizes 
as the rewards. To them would go these Grand Prizes: 
for the best garment in all divisions of the Senior Class, 
a $300 scholarship donated by Forstmann Woolen Co. ; 
for the best garment in all divisions of the Junior Class, 
a $300 scholarship by The Wool Bureau, Inc.; for the 
best national entry garment made from an original design, 
a $450 scholarship for one year’s tuition at the Traphagen 
School of Fashion, by Traphagen. Plums, these prizes, 
and enough to make any teen-ager crop up with a bad 
case of sweaty palms. 


The Wool Bureau, Inc., is a non-profit promotional 
institution which aims at making women, everywhere, 
more conscious of wool—with special emphasis on making 
their own dresses, suits and clothes, at home, of wool. 
Each year it puts on this mammoth Home Sewing Con- 
test, to encourage teen-agers of the country to make their 
own wool clothes. 


The Wool Bureau recently brought young girls from 
11 western states to Denver for the big banquet at which 
the awards were made. These nimble-fingered lassies had 
all fashioned self-created coats, suits and dresses in virgin 
wool and had had them judged outstanding by preli- 
minary judging. Most of the 11 had never been very 
far from home before and aside from the thrill of a 
chance at the big prizes, a free trip on a Pullman to Den- 
ver was enough to satisfy all but the most overpoweringly 
ambitious. But there they were in Denver, competing for 
almost $6,000 in college scholarships, a fashion study 
scholarship, sewing machines, savings bonds, and wool 
wardrobes by the yard. The contest got girls who'd 
never threaded a needle before, looking up patterns, 
dreaming up ideas, and asking Mama how to make a 
feather stitch. 


The contest was, of course, well publicized. High 
schools, sewing centers, the Girl Scouts, girls’ clubs—all 
were sent full information for posting on bulletin boards. 
Local newspapers carried stories about plans. 


This fashion show in Denver, at which the lucky 
(or preferably, dexterous) misses were chosen, was the 
national Wool Bureau show in which the high-ranking 
state winners from 14 to 21 years of age modeled their 
own home-sewn fashions. The Wool Bureau managed to 
give the affair a big-city atmosphere, a real fashion show 
setting. Music played all during the banquet; the din- 
ing room was a mass of flowers; there was a radio hook- 
up so the folks back home could hear how “their child” 
was getting along in the big contest. Every winner in 


PAPA'S BUDGET BALANCER ... that's pretty (and smart!) 
Marjorie Benz, who is wearing her creation which copped the 
Grand Prize awarded by The Wool Bureau, Inc. Want a good wife? 


the preliminary state show who got as far as showing her 
creations in the big national one was awarded a $250 
savings bond, presented by The Wool Bureau. 


And here were some of the other gifts: diamond wrist 
watches, sewing kits, wardrobe cases, permanent wave 
sets, blankets, gift certificates at leading stores, and sets 
of china. State auxiliary officers were in charge of awards 
to be given by each state. Civic clubs, department stores 
and local merchants offered special “bonus” awards in 
many of the states. 


So—here, at last, was the Big Day. After the many 
contestants had paraded before luncheon guests and 
judges, the latter retired for deliberation. Amid squeals, 
groans, applause, and sighs, the Misses Elizabeth Bryan, 
of Salt Lake City, who won the Traphagen scholarship, 
Frances B. Hudziak, Portland, Ore., who copped the 
Grand Prize, Junior Division, and Marjorie Benz, an- 
other Portland Miss, who ran off with the Grand Prize 
in the Senior Division, were called front-and-center for 
honors. All three promptly wept with joy. 
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THE FACTS of purchasing power add up to a year at least 6% better... 
IF American business aggressively seizes its opportunity ! 
**AFTER full allowance for high taxes and increases POPULATION 152,000,000, PURCHASING POWER 6% OVER 1949 
i r prices, the people of the U. S. in 1950 ' 
- ee FF : I P “ P , By mid-July 1950, total population REAL purchasing power in 1950 (after 
will have at least $107 billion for discretionary spend- will be up 15% over 1940...20,000,000 full correction for both taxes and 
ing or saving. This means that over and above the cost people added to the potential market prices) can be $121.2 billion. This is 
f Ee: 1940 standard of livi for food for goods and services! 1949 birthrate $45.5 billion increase over 1940, and 
of maintaining a standard 0 pis. or 100d, was 1% over 1948. The year ended 6% higher than in 1949. Despite a 
clothing and shelter, the people will have $107 September 1, 1949 added 2,623,000. | consumer price index of 165, this 
billion extra to save, or to spend on more or better ae to 1940, farm population would mean a 39% increase of per 
are on will be down three million; non-farm capita real purchasing power over 
things. This is 6% more than 1949! up more than 23 million. the “good” year 1940. 
@ Here is the essential fact about the marketing 
OPPORTUNITY for 1950... 
How the money is spent, for which things and for 
which services, will affect the sales of every American 
business—large or small. 
How much of the money is spent will spell pros- 
perity or recession... will in fact soon determine 
whether the money is there to spend! 
There are more people. They have more money to 
) spend. There are more things to buy... 
| AY: ‘ ee . 50,400,000 “SPENDING UNITS” 172 MILLION MARRIAGES 
The critical problem for 1950 is the wi// to buy! | 
With the redistribution of our income and the up- FROM 1941 toFebruary 1949,21,000,000 More than forty per cent ofall families 
swing of our standard of living, it is more than ever “families” have moved to the “over are NEW families since 1940. Nine 
: SRS : : $2000” income groups. 1950 begins million people have moved from rural 
1 essential that people be informed, guided, persuaded. with more than 35,000,000 in these areas to cities! New spending units, 
0 . brackets, with average spending power and old spending units in new places 
Report gives full facts 52% up, and sharp gains in “‘dis- all offer special sales opportunities. 
i i + hin . — cretionary” income for the lower But people’s basic desires do not con- 
This is the challenge for which the authoritative brackets even after allowances for vert themselves into buying demand 
" new report, “Marketing Opportunities 1950,” gives higher living costs. automatically. 
i" chapter and verse. It is in no sense a prediction of ua 
i events to come. But it is a report which every busi- sunt ina rennet ‘ 
" nessman should have, because the facts it gives pagent mii on — 
a affect every man’s business. As its author, Mr. Arno pre “4 a. am a . “a 
Johnson, Director of Research for the J. Walter pod aep ane Ga 
a to libraries, universities, cham- 
Thompson Company, concludes: 
bers of commerce, and others 
‘*An increase of 5% to 10% in consumption by the interested in the study of mar- 
y American people in 1950 could make the difference keting. May we send you a 
d between prosperity and depression. Perhaps 5% extra free copy for your own study? 
. . ? e 
effort will swing the balance! Write today to J. Walter 
» Thompson Company, 420 
. y 
. Lexington Avenue, New York 
; 17, N. Y. Twenty-one other 
offices in strategic cities 
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1950... wwhy we can make it 


around the world. 


HOW TO STAY MARRIED 


Lives there a man who hasn’t? Hasn’t forgotten his 
wife’s natal day, or their anniversary? And—hasn’t [ived 
to regret it? Of course, if you’re a business tycoon, with 
the best secretary the company money will buy, you’re 
saved. But for us lesser ones who must rely on a failing 
memory or a forgiving (hah!) wife, the situation as re- 
gards birthdays-anniversaries is as treacherous as a Tass 
news release. But there’s hope, gentlemen, there’s hope. 


To our insulated dog house—whence we had retired 
after having forgotten a date which should have been not- 
able in our minds—came a little note, the other day. It 
was from Mary Lee Candies, Inc., Norwalk, Ohio. 
“Sure,” it headlined, “you have /ife insurance. But how 
about wife insurance?’ We put down our bone. 


“Ever notice,” the letter continued, “how women take 
their birthdays to heart even though they won't admit 
their ages? It’s bad enough to forget your wife’s birth- 
day but when it comes to slipping up on anniversaries, 
that’s the fatal blow after she’s given you the best years 
of her life. lf you don’t chalk up these dates—brother, 
you re a marked man.” 


We turned the letter over, noting something attached 
to a paper clip. There was a “Wife Insurance Policy,” 
made up to look just like the Mass. Mutual’s product. 
The amount: “unlimited marital bliss.” Kind of con- 
tract: annual. How payable: on application. 


This policy, we discovered, ‘“‘covers” the applicant—no 
one ever gets turned down—with several types of “policy.” 
Applicant can sign for complete coverage, which includes 
a box of candy (gift wrapping, mailing and insurance 
charges included) for Christmas, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Easter, Mother’s Day, Anniversary, Birthday, “Sweetest 
Day.” Each box will be different, and the cost for all this 
salvation is a mere $12.75. Or he can get partial coverage 
—gift boxes for selected days. With any contract, the 
applicant gets the gilt-edged “Policy,” with a certifica- 
tion. It reads “. . . interest dividends from husband to 
wife will be substantial. Beneficiary cannot be changed 
during life of contract. The policy guarantees unlimited 
satisfaction when dividends provided by this policy are 
received by beneficiary. 


The tag line of the certification was, “There are no 
age limits except on the candy, which will be shipped 
absolutely fresh from our own modern studio.” 


All you have to do, boys—and the line forms on the 
right—is write the company for an order blank. You 
tell Mary Lee whether you need partial or full coverage, 
depending on how comfortable your dog house is, and fill 
in your anniversary date, her birthday, and Mary Lee 
takes over from there. 


Now if someone will just help me out of this canine 
repository and let me have a pen for a minute . 
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Here’s someone who really cares whether you spell it with a lower-case 


hs 


c” or a capital. 


cc 


With a lower-case “‘c’’, coke means a certain type of fuel—and nothing 
’ ) s 


else. Junior, get busy with that shovel. 


With an upper-case “‘C”, Coke means Coca-Cola—and nothing else. dad 
how Junior enjoys the pause that refreshes. 

It is perfectly understandable that people not directly concerned often 
forget this distinction. But what may seem to you a trivial matter is a 
vital one to us. For the law requires us to be diligent in the protection 
of our trade-marks. Hence these frequent reminders. 


Your co-operation 1s respect- *Coke = Coca-Cola 
fully requested, whenever you Both are registered trade-marks that 
use either Coca-Cola or Coke distinguish the same thing—the 
: ; product of The Coca-Cola Company. 
in print. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


F, COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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This is what we mean by 


CHANIZED 
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ERE IS AN advertisement of the “ANY” Manu- 

facturing Company. It is relieving the “ANY” 
sales staff of a lot of time-consuming chores that are 
preliminary to every sale. By speeding up the route 
to the finished order, it is cutting the cost of manu- 
facturing sales. That’s Mechanized Selling! 


But let’s be more specific. Let’s say this is your 
advertisement. When a prospect reads it, you’ve 
made a selling contact. You’ve relieved YOUR 
salesman of the job of telling WHO you are— 
WHERE you are—WHAT you make. 


If he’s a prospect for the kind of a product you 
make, he’ll want to know more because it’s his busi- 
ness to be interested. So YOUR advertisement shows 
~him what it looks like—how it works—what its 
salient advantages are. Another time saver for your 
salesmarm!. _ 


Then, when your advertising has created a favor- 
able regard for your product by telling the prospect 
~what it can do for him, you have opened the door for 
your salesman to put his specialized talents to work. 
You’ve saved | him the burden of climbing ¢ those first 

_ three steps aloties _ 


; =... 2 2 Ff 


SELLING 


It costs your company “X’™* dollars to put a 
salesman in a prospect’s office. He’s the skilled work- 
man. His time is money to him, and to you. When 
you mechanize these preliminary steps you tell your 
story to a prospect at a cost that you can count in 
pennies. You are telling it consistently to more 
prospects than even the most agile salesman could 
hope to reach. You are freeing your salesman, and his 
selling skill, for the pay off steps—the steps that get 
the order. 


That’s Mechanized Selling at Work! 


*Not all companies know what one sales contact costs, but 
recent studies show that it averages well above $5.00 per 
personal call. 


Have you read “ORDERS AND HOW THEY GROW’”’? 
It’s a fast reading 24 page booklet, discussing Mechanized 
Selling in terms of its helpfulness to the man who sells. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy. We know you will find 
it of interest. 


MECHANIZED SELLING 


When your advertising 
does its job (steps 1, 2 and 
3) your salesman has more 
CLOSE 


THE 
ORDER 


atime for steps 4 and 5. 
~ 
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MAKE 
SPECIFIC 


CREATE 
PREFERENCE 
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330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


JANUARY I, 1950 


CONTACT 


NEWS REEL 


UNDERWOOD CoORrpP.: 
W. G. Turquand (left), who joined the firm in 1926, 


is named national sales manager of the Typewriter 
Division. William W. Steiner (right) is named nation- 
al sales manager, Portable Typewriter Division. 


WILLIAM H. LUKENS 


Former vice-president in charge of export sales, he 
has been appointed general sales manager, a newly 
created position for the R. M. Hollingshead Corp. 


WILLIAM A, BERRYMAN 


Vice-president of Gulf Oil Corp., succeeds B. P. 
Newton, retired, and has assumed the direction 
of the corporation's foreign marketing operations. 


FRANK R, HALE 


Joins Bristol-Myers Co. as director of the newly 
created Merchandising Department. He is making 
his headquarters at firm's New York City offices. 


HENRY R, HEROLD 


Hudnut sales representative for Oklahoma territory 
for 27 years has been named a vice-president of 
William R. Warner Co., Inc., and Hudnut Sales Co. 


JEFF WILSON 


Named general sales manager of Columbia Records, 
Inc., to be in charge of all distriet managers and dis- 
tributor activities, of chain store and export sales. 


B. T. ROE 


Has joined the Tracy Manufacturing Co., and has 
been appoinied vice-president in charge of sales 
for the maker of kitchen cabinets and cabinet sinks. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


| TODAY- AS ALWAYS, 


THE DAILY NEWS IS CHICAGO'S 
Leading Grocery Medium 


The Daily News prints MORE Grocery Advertising than any other Chicago News- 


paper... morning ... evening or Sunday. 


| _ GENERAL GROCERY ADVERTISING LINAGE IN CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS SINCE 19280 


Here is the record of the leadership 
awarded the Chicago Daily News 


over the past two decades by manu- 


facturers of grocery store products. 


THE SHADED PORTION OF 
GRAPH AT LEFT INTERPRETED 
WITH BAR CHARTS SHOWS 
THE COMMANDING AND CON- 
STANTLY INCREASING MAR- 
GIN OF LEADERSHIP OF THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS OVER 
THE SECOND CHICAGO NEWS- 
PAPER. 


SOURCE: 1928-1931, ADVERTISING RECORD CO. 
1932-1948, MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


NOTE: The above chart shows the historical rec- 
ord of General Grocery Advertising placed in all 
Chicago papers now in existence. Linage shown 
for the Sunday Herald-American includes that of 
the Sunday Herald-Examiner for the period prior 
to the change in name. Similarly, linage shown 
for the Daily and Sunday Sun-Times includes that 
of the Daily and Sunday Times for the period 
prior to the Times’ merger with the Chicago Sun. 
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140,512 LINES 
MORE THAN 2nd PAPER 
254,321 LINES 
MORE THAN 2nd PAPER 
347,049 LINES 
MORE THAN 2nd PAPER 
490,027 LINES 
MORE THAN 2nd PAPER 
572,231 LINES 
MORE THAN 2nd PAPER 
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YEARS EARS YEARS YEARS YEARS YEARS 
1928-29-30 1931-32-33-34  935-36-37-38 1939-40-41 1942-43-44-45 1946-41-48 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 73 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


ZL.OS ANGELESWAZ 
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Slogan for the Hanovia Alpine 
Lamp: “It’s sunsational!” 


A calendar is something to remem 
ber, even if it does go in one year and 
out the other. 


A certain fountain-pen is said to 
be so smooth, it almost writes by it- 
self. Could be. There’s an even 
larger market for a pen that can spell. 


HEADLINE PARADE 

Gift-memo to the hurried and 
harried.—Swift’s Premium Ham. 

Insist on Inhiston.—Union Phar- 
maceutical Co. 

Be fire-sighted . . 
property.—Central 
Mutual. 

Please 
Listerine. 

There’s gold in these tills.—“The 
Dallas Morning News.” 

Hands that cross the sea.—Cun- 
ard White Star. 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


. protect your 
Manufacturers’ 


o.¢ EPL OSION pe00e uc 


January First, it says here, and the 
column wishes you a sincere Happy 


New Year! 


pass Baby the axe!— 


Only new resolution we have made 
is this: Never do a solemn column! 


Rex Farrall, Canton advertising 
azent, has the Alliance Rubber ac- 
count. He tells me that tons of a 
small stout rubber band called ‘“Hog- 
Snout” are sold yearly to packing- 
houses, to keep pigs’ mouths closed 

° and not scald the tongues in the dip- 
; ‘a ping process. Also, he says, the doll 

Dep't of Understatement . A et uses a terrific amount of rub- 
ee oe ake 4 ber bands for arms and legs. A chance 

4 ( I, é iN. 

Stevens, president of Grinnell Col- for some snappy copy, huh, Rex? 


lege. ‘ 


I hope Tin-Pan Alley has made a 
resolution to stop publishing the 
tuneless tripe it dished out in 1949; 
to give us, instead, something really 
noteworthy. 


isconsin 


Wi 


Your sales message is given 
We'll be glad to show you 


Bert—“She cut herself with a 
rusty knife? What was her alibi?” 
— 4 ’ ' . ¢ 7 
Nit—“You say the Phen a 7 She didn’t know it was 
screwball ?” , — 
Wit—“Yeah; he said to set the . 


bungalow-for-sale copy in Ranch 
type.” 


client’s a 
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conflicting thinking, and other factors that in- 


fluence sales. 
as YOU want it — not as someone else re- 


members it. 


The job of organizing your sales material and 
the actual presentation of it by your salesmen 
is simple—when you bind it in a Heinn Loose- 


Leaf Easel Binder. 
how these famous easel binders fit perfectly 


with your sales promotion plans. Write for the 


facts — Now. 


The column mourns the passing of 
Helen Hokinson, New Yorker car- 
toonist, killed in a plane crash over 
the Potomac. Her humor was as 
sophisticated as it was sure-fire. Her 
types were matrons we've all met. 


Incidentally, a realtor might try 
this as a headline: “Buy a bungalow 
and get in on the ground floor.” 


Del Bauman, Texas baker, and I 
have smoked the pipe-of-peace, after 
a flurry here on the controversial sub- 
ject of bread in reducing. He sends a 
quote from Dr. Carl S. Winters’s 
talk, “What is Right with America”: .700( 
“One thing so right is that, when you Rythm Ride.” Doubtless better than 
disagree, you can laugh it off.” The — 'ts spelling. 
doctor then tells of these words on a ° 
bombed-out cathedral in London: A 

Give me a sense-of-humour, Lord, 

Give me the power to see a joke; 


To get a little fun from life, 
And pass it on to other folk. 


ible, 


instead of individuals, wherever possi 


On this first day of the new year, 
I wish I could say, with Will Rogers, 
that I have never met anyone I didn’t 


like. 


Present your 


B. F. Goodrich talks about its 


Your sales-story loses something 


when you depend on someone else to carry it 
along to the man with the final say-so. 


classified advertiser wants a 
medical copywriter with a “flare” for 
writing. A flare fueled with midnight 
oil, obviously. 


Do that — and your sales will go zooming to 
-~ with words and pictures — to groups 


new highs — with substantial saving of sales- 


men's time! 
Here’s the way to do it: Organize your sales 


facts logically and attractively. Bind them in a 


Heinn Loose-Leaf Easel Binder. 


story 
Telling your story to ALL the key men at one 
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The HEINN Company * 326 W. Florida Street * Milwaukee 4, 


I hardly know which is worse: try- 
ing to live on a fixed income, or trying 
to live on an income that needs fixing. 


No, Tessie; Ace Combs wouldn’t 
go for your slogan; “They get in 
your hair.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ine 


7a — = Scotchlite 


ll yates” i= ; REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


5 HAT'S right—there’s something new and powerful write, wire or ‘phone for details. National Highway 
under the sun! It's the first and only truly national Displays can do a great job for you! 


organization devoted exclusively to the job of plan- 
. A . : — : : NAMES THAT GO NATIONAL—Alemite @ American Broad- 
ning, installing and maintaining Highway Displays casting Company @ Auto-Lite @ Buick @ Burd Piston Rings 
anywhere in America! This effective outdoor medium Chevrolet @ Chrysler @ Cooper Tire @ Dayton Tires @ Devoe 
& Raynolds Paint @ Dodge-Plymouth @ Du Pont @ Evinrude 
Motors @ Fisk Tires @ Ford @ Fox Head Brewery @ Glidden 
Paints @ Hudson @ International Shoe Company @ Kaiser- 


—which so long proved its power on regional or local 
selling assignments—is now an important part of the 


national outdoor picture—a medium which takes its Frazer @ Lincoln-Mercury @ Martin-Senour Paints @ Miller 
Brewing @ Mohawk Tires @ Nash @ Oldsmobile @ Pennzoil 
: é Pepsi-Cola @ Philco @ Pontiac @ Pyrofax @ Quality Bakers 
gram. If you havea product—or your client has—which of America @ Seiberling Tires @ Society Brand Clothes 


needs constant, powerful selling at very low cost Studebaker @ U.S. Tires @ Willys-Overland...and many others 


rightful place in any soundly planned outdoor pro- 


Tes ional Advertising Co. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


*Reg. Trademark of Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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HERE'S YOUR DISPLAY NOW. 
TRUST WORTH AMERICAN 
TO BE PROMPT -- THEY 
ALWAYS ARE! 


YES, AND YOU CAN'T 
BEAT NORTH AMERICAN 
FOR CAREFUL SERVICE ! 


COMING UF? 


Let Us Get Your Display 
There ON TIME and in 
PERFECT CONDITION! 


No crating—no worries—no delays when 
you have North American Van Lines 
handle your convention displays and ex- 
hibits. The same superior equipment and 
know-how that made North American the 
nation’s leading long-distance mover of 
household goods will protect your display 
from all risk of damage. 


Economical! 


Save on crating, drayage, 
renovating and repairs. See 
classified section of phone 
book for your local North 
American agent. Get esti- 


mate and facts TODAY. 


Personnel and Plant Equipment 


Many firms use North American to move 
office and plant equipment, and household 
goods for transferred personnel. Standard 
rates —finer service. Call in your North 
American Van Lines agent for counsel. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
Dept. SM1, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


CONVENTION 


“The best Welsh rarebit you've 
ever tasted,” says Joe Meier Food 
Products, Inc. Don’t you mean 


“Welsh rabbit,” Joe? 


I’ve been waiting for Young & 
Rubicam to say: “You can tell Four 
Roses blindfolded . . . by its bouquet!” 


Kudos to Camel cigarettes for a 
recent back-cover on Time in which 
they merely said: “So mild ... and 
they taste so good!” No other copy. 
No hysterical claims. No straining at 
a gnat and swallowing a Camel. 


Aside to Lloyd Ellington, director, 
Millers’ National Federation, Chi- 
cago: I’m back to 6 slices of bread a 
day, and it doesn’t seem to affect my 
weight. How wrong can a doctor be? 


Maybe Lloyd would like a slogan: 
“Early to bread makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise.” Or: “Eat bread 
and finish in the dough.” Better stop 
now; it’s beginning to sound like 
corn-pone. 

e 


Uncle Sam’s doctor told him he 
should get more excise. 


Seriously, as Significant Trends re- 
minded you, we'll have to keep twist- 
ing the arm of our congressman to 
remove those excise taxes. They were 
strictly a war measure, and the war 
is supposed to be over. For the pres- 
ent, anyhow. 

* 


CARPETING: What a boy and gal 
are indulging in on the back seat. 
- 


Never confuse yelling with selling. 
. 


On the radio, I heard ex-Senator 
McGrath stumble through some spe- 
cious arguments against the A&P. I 
thought of a parody on a best-seller: 


“The Gripes of McGrath.” 


“Coronet guarantees advertising re- 
sults!” said a spread in SM. As 
powerful a challenge to space-buyers 
as I ever read. 

se 


If more corporations knuckle-under 
to the unioneers and grant pensions 
for free, what happens to our insur- 
ance companies? 


Katherine, our part-time maid from 
Maryland, has a phrase that says a 
lot in a few words: “She sits old!” 

. 


Happy New Year and I mean it! 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Television Film Executive 


Russ Johnston has resigned as director 
of the television film division of the 
National Broadcasting Company and has 
joined Jerry Fairbanks, Inc., Hollywood, 
producers of theatrical, industrial and 
television films as vice president and di- 
rector. 

Mr. Johnston is one of 236,110 men of 
broad, diversified business interests who 
read The Wall Street Journal regularly. 
These men are buyers well above the 
average. Many direct or influence pur- 
chases for their companies. If you sell to 
business you should advertise to this 
rich buying audience. 


JESSIES MeBtesk 


“Editorialized 
Advertising at its Best” 


1. The only specialized food 
and household product column 


written by a specialist — Jessie 
De Both. 


2. Over the back fence, house- 
wife to housewife copy that 
sells and re-sells. 


3. The greatest market cover- 
age available in one unit— 
18,000,000. 


4. The largest number of “read 
most” women readers per dol- 
lar, 1090. 


Get the salient and startling facts 
from our new presentation,““Amer- 
ica’sLargestAdvertising Package.” 


JESSIE’S NOTEBOOK 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
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Salesman Entertainment has always drawn a crowd. 


The crowd has always sought it, or waited for 
it to come to them. Wherever there was 

a crowd, there were customers. And wherever 
there were customers, there were people with 
things to sell. (A crowd that was in a good 


mood always bought more). 


Today the entertainer still gets the crowd, 
only he gets it faster and bigger. 


Through radio he reaches crowds of ten and 


rr . . . . 

e twenty millions in a split second. 

is 

s And along with him goes the advertiser. 

r 

f In radio the largest crowds gather at that 
: point on the dial where the entertainment 1s 
e e ° 

r- the best. That point today is CBS. 

Oo 

is 


For the Columbia Broadcasting System 
continues to be the most creative network in 
providing the kind of entertainment which 


captures the largest audiences. 


Only on CBS will you find ‘most of the 
sponsored programs with the largest audiences 
in radio (11 out of the “top 15”). 


And only on CBS can advertisers find most 
of the available programs with the largest 
audiences (7 out of the “top 10”). 


This is what makes CBS the most effective 


 , ee ‘. ‘ 7 
; traveling salesman in radio...reaching more 


people with better entertainment. ..making 


-the strongest impressions in all advertising. 


CBS 


—where 99,000,000 people gather every week 


NOT ALL SUPPLIERS 
ARE BEHIND 8-BALL 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


There is one point made in the Com- 
ment on page 112* that indicates a degree 
of misinterpretation. Your magazine and 
1 or both may be challenged for it—and 
perhaps heatedly. You state in the final 
paragraph, first column: “Mr. Colvin 
points out that less than 30% of all orders 
checked in a three months’ period were 
acknowledged with reliable delivery 
dates.” This interpretation is that the 
figures I cited pertain to all orders. I 
state in my next to last paragraph that 
the figures pertain to three months of 
orders for replacement repair parts for 
installed process equipment. 

A rather high proportion of our total 
orders are in this particular category 
though by no means all orders and by no 
means a preponderance of the dollars we 
spend. I hope that people selling mill 
supplies, raw and process materials, and 
all sorts of standard hardware items will 
not infer that this degree of poor per- 
formance applies to them. By and large, 
order handling and delivery performance 
is quite good in any of the lines where 
there is direct competitive offering by a 
member of suppliers—or else we would 
correct the matter right quick by simply 
changing sources. Actually, the figures 
I cited were for Whosis’ pump shaft. We 
can’t get that shaft except from Whosis 
and if he neglects his replacement parts, 
order handling and service, either for 
lack of interest or for the sake of greater 
emphasis on selling a new pump, we 
have no other place to turn for a ready 
alternative. 

As I reread my presentation of those 
figures in the light of your interpretation 
I can certainly see how this particular 
point might have been more clearly pre- 
sented. At any rate, I thought it might 
be well to make these comments just in 
case some of your readers feel that I have 
been unjustifiably critical. 

Very truly yours, 

C. E. CoLvin 

Manager of Purchases 
Ethyl Corporation 
Baton Rouge, La. 


(*See “What Do Purchasing Agents 
Want from Salesmen,” SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, December 1, 1949, p. 37. A pat on 
the back for competition because it keeps 
suppliers on their toes; and a jogging to 
replacement part suppliers for disregard- 
ing the P. A.’s need for delivery in- 
formation. The Editors.) 


Should Salesmen 
Be Dominant? 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I feel that in the interest of good sales- 
manship, and for the benefit of all men 
and women who are following that line 
of work or plan to do so, I must enter a 


26 


protest against one of the theories ad- 
vanced by Mrs. Katherine S. Miller in 
her article in your October 15th issue, on 
the subject of direct selling. 

Under the sub-heading, “Capacity to 
Dominate Others,’ Mrs. Miller advocates 
that if a woman is to succeed in direct 
selling she “must be able to dominate her 
prospects.” 

I know of no way more certain to fill a 
salesperson with fear than to tell him 
that he must dominate the people he 
calls on. 

When you tell him to dominate people 
you tell him something that is basically 
unsound and the opposite of good sales- 
manship. 

The people who make good in selling 
are the people who have learned to con- 
trol themselves—not someone else. 

Sincerely, 
O. J. McCLurRe 
O. J. McClure Talking Pictures 
Chicago, IIl. 


SALESMAN'S CREED 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Will you please send us four dozen- 
48 copies of the “Salesman’s Creed” in- 
dicated on page 54 of the December issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT? 

We would like these sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the holiday season and sincerely 
hope shipment can be made accordingly. 

Check for $24 covering this order is 
enclosed. 

Very truly yours, 

H. J. BRAUN 

Jones & Brown, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Please send six (6) copies of “The 
Salesman’s Creed” as offered on page 54 
of your December 1 issue. Enclosed is 
our check for $6. 

Very truly yours, 

WILBER HIGGINS, JR. 

Secretary & General Sales Manager 
Starling, Inc. 

Harvard, IIl. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Enclosed please find our check for $1. 
for which send me a copy of the “Sales- 
man’s Creed” as described on page 54 
of your December first issue. 

Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK Bowes, JR. 
Manager, Advertising, 
lations 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Public Re- 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Here is our check for $14. Will you 
please send us, carefully packed so that 


we can have them framed, 28 copies of 
the “Salesman’s Creed.” You recently 
mentioned that you had prepared these 
for framing purposes. 
Thank you. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. A. SrEGEL Jr., Vice-President 
J. J. Haines & Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Please send me three copies of “The 
Salesman’s Creed” which appeared in 
the December issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Enclosed you will find check in the 
amount of $2.25 covering same. 

Yours very truly, 

Harry D. SEMPLE 

Vice-President & General Manager 
The Churngold Corp. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I am enclosing $1 in payment for a 
single copy of “The Salesman’s Creed.” 

I will appreciate your sending this to 
me as soon as possible as we may want 
a supply of them for Christmas. Thank 
you for your cooperation. 


Very truly yours 

V. H. Otson, Sales Manager 
W. O. Barnes Co., Inc. 
Detroit 14, Mich. 


(At the request of many subscribers, 
SALES MANAGEMENT has reproduced W. 
C. Holman’s “The Salesman’s Creed,” as 
quoted in Shop Talk, SM, Sept. 1, 1949, 
in a size and format suitable for framing. 
It’s on fine rag stock, printed in color, 
and measures 11%” x 15”. 

You may send your orders to the Read- 
ers’ Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Prices: Single copies, $1... 3 to 11 copies, 
75c each ... More than 12 are 50c each. 
The Editors.) 


Pat on Back 
For Hahn & Lacy 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The friendly controversy between 
Managing Editor Hahn and Jack Lacy 
over salesmanship terminology should 
prove to be a good thing for the selling 
profession. I agree with Lacy that selling 
is a battle. It is a tough game and you 
need ammunition, attack, armor, and ag- 
gressiveness. 

I don’t object to the word “pitch” either. 
It is certainly expressive and meaningful. 
What better word to express the lead off 
play whether the game be one of physical 
skill or psychological finesse. But Lacy’s 
term “trap close” I don’t like any better 
than I do Hahn’s expression “vocabulary 
de-lousing.” 

The term “trap close” implies the use 
of unfair advantage whereas actually such 
is not or should not be the case. Let’s 
find some other term. I suggest “check 
mate close” or “one way street.” 

Instead of “de-lousing” I suggest “de- 
barbarizing.” 

Yours for better English all the way 
down the line. 

Yours very truly, 
W. L. GRANDLE 
Manager, Giftware Division 
The American Art Works, Inc. 
Coshocton, O. 
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THE CALL-BULLETIN IS YOUR DIRECT WAY 
TO THE SAN FRANCISCO MARKET 


PODUNK 
SIDE TRIPS 
HERE, THERE & 

EVERY WHERE 


SAN FRA 


—— 
N 


Getnany 


Yes, it is possible to side trip your 
way to the prosperous and compact 
San Francisco market by way of Podunk. 
But on this “here, there, and everywhere" 
route you pay for scatter-area side 
trips and costly layovers in nearby 
metropolitan areas that have their own 


metropolitan newspapers. 


cisco 


San Francisco has a population 
density second only to New York City. 
You can reach this market in The 
Call-Bulletin without wasted circulation. 
The Call-Bulletin is the leading daily in 
San Francisco and in the prosperous 
West Bay suburban areas directly north 
and south of the city. 


THE Cait-BuL.etin 


SAN FRANCISCO'S FRIENDLY NEWSPAPER 


DON’T MISS THE BUS! 
DISCUSS YOUR SAN FRANCISCO SCHEDULES WITH 
A MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT REPRESENTATIVE 


JANUARY 1, 1950 
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YOUR 


SALES MEETINGS! 


Why run the risk of putting your 
sales force to sleep . . . when you 
can so easily and economically in- 
still in them renewed enthusiasm for 
your plans and products? 

Your presentations can be dra- 
matically and forcefully effective 
through the use of film. 

Let the William J. Ganz Com- 
pany breathe life into the material 
for your next sales meeting. 

We are prepared to work 24 
hours a day—and guarantee delivery, 
on time—even on extremely short 
notice! 


WILLIAM J. GANZ 


COMPANY 


40 East 49th Street, N. Y., N. Y. 
Eldorado 5-1444 


Yeo 


Big travel and vacation market 
seen in educational field 


Chicago: — More than _ 1,000,000 
public school teachers are one of 
the biggest of all markets for tra- 
| vel and resort advertisers, accord- 
| ing to Georgia C. Rawson, Execu- 
tive Vice President of State Teach- 
ers Magazines. 


“Teachers are the _travellingest 
group in the country,” says Miss 
| Rawson, who has made a careful 
study of the educational field and 
its possibilities as a market. “Long 
| summer vacations make it possible 
| for teachers to go farther and stay 
longer. Many teachers get credit 
_ toward salary increases for their 
| vacation travel.” 


| Miss Rawson points out that resort 
and transportation advertisers can 
cover one state or 44 in State 
Teachers Magazines. Each of the 
| 44 magazines in the group covers 
| the educational field in one state. 


Miss Rawson urges advertisers and 
| agencies to write for a 12-page 
| folder giving the complete story 
of America’s great “influence” 
_ market. Write to Georgia C. Raw- 
son, Executive Vice President, 
State Teachers Magazines, 307 
|| North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
| | 1, Illinois, 


WHITE HOUSE 


> Some time ago, at the request of 
President Truman, Secretary Sawyer 
formed a committee to see whether a 
consistent antitrust policy could be 
worked out. The members, other than 
Secretary Sawyer, include antitrust 
Chief Bergson, Lowell Mason of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and John 
D. Clark of the Economic Council. 
It’s a committee with two Cabinet 
members and it meets pretty often. 

The reason for creating it is simply 
this: At last, the top men in Gov- 
ernment became aware that antitrust 
laws are confused and that the Ad- 
ministration does not have an anti- 
trust policy which can be described 
clearly. 

The fact became patent to Gov- 
ernment men during the hearings on 
basing-points. Different officials said 
different things. They varied on what 
the decision meant; that is, whether 
an individual concern could or could 
not absorb freight. Sawyer at the time 
came right out for freight-absorption. 
Bergson was on the fence. Every pos- 
sible shade of opinion came out of 
FTC. The same thing is being re- 
peated now with respect to the A & P 
suit. 

Most of all, the Administration is 
split on just when and where competi- 
tion becomes unfair. Clark, for in- 
stance, doesn’t want too many rules 
about that; the FTC continually has 
been tightening old rules and, per- 
haps, creating new ones. When the 
Administration finds itself in utter 
disagreement on something, its first 
recourse is to form a committee. The 
Committee’s scope, however, goes far 
beyond mere interpretation of past de- 
cisions. It is expected to fix a clear 
policy, if that is possible at all; if 
there is something about antitrust 
that excludes clarity, the committee is 
supposed to discover that and to de- 
cide what if anything to do about it. 

At this stage, the prospects for ac- 
complishment are dim. The Celler 
Committee in Congress started out 
last June with almost the same 
agenda as the Sawyer Committee; bit 
by bit it strayed into conventional 
monopoly probing. The reason was 
clear: Political pressures in Congress 
were such that the Committee would 
have lost all influence if it had tried 


to make antitrust consistent. There 
are different vested interests, which 
conflict. Sawyer will face the same 
trouble. The Committee’s member- 
ship looks to be rather stacked against 
the Fair Competition laws. Clark 
favors strong competition; he has said 
so repeatedly. Mason doesn’t favor 
the present methods of enforcing the 
Clayton Act. Sawyer had his say 
when the basing-point decision was 
issued. Justice usually has been rath- 
er indifferent to FTC’s statutes. 


CONGRESS 


> Senator Gillette’s Committee has 
been holding hearings on the spread 
between what processors pay to farm- 
ers and the prices of their own prod- 
ucts. He’s covered cereals, canned 
goods, various clothing items, etc. 
Gillette would like to show, if he 
could, that the spread reflects exorbi- 
tant profits or over-promotion which 
fails to pay off or general incompe- 
tence. Company men who testified 
generally gave good accounts of what 
the processing and distribution spread 
pays for. 

Swift: For years, the company’s 
advertising has run a mere average of 
about % of 1% on sales, but in 1949 
increased a lot. The rise was to intro- 
duce several new products: Swift’ning 
(a lard intended to* compete with 
vegetable fats), Swift’s Meat for 
Babies, Swift’s Peanut Butter. The 
company’s general purpose, in its pro- 
motion, is to circulate the attitude of 
“Satisfaction-in-Eating,” combating 
the point of view inculcated by home 
economists who emphasize economy. 

Kellogs: The advertising bill al- 
ways runs high because goods must be 
moving off grocers’ counters every- 
where all the time. When promotion 
is reduced sales fall at once. 

General Foods: The greatest re- 
cent promotion has been in frosted 
foods, “Birds Eye.” There are sev- 
eral new expenses not incurred in the 
sale of other foods—zero cabinets, re- 
frigerated freight cars which run 
27% higher than ordinary cars. But 
as more foods are frozen, the equip- 
ment will be used more thoroughly, 
reducing margins all along the line. 
Among the frosted foods, most pro- 
motion now is given to strawberries 
and concentrated orange juice. On 
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Half the Cleveland market lives in Greater Cleveland 
while the other half lives in the adjacent 26 county area, includ- 
ing 141* prosperous cities and towns. The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
is the on/y Cleveland newspaper covering both of these important 
buying markets at one exclusive low cost. Your advertising in the 
Plain Dealer gives local newspaper support to your dealers in 
their own communities. Only the Plain Dealer gives you 
the needed coverage in Ohio’s two richest retail markets. 
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The Plain Dealer’s Marketing and Research bureau can assist you 


in checking your merchandising coverage with current market data 
‘y for Cleveland. Write for information. 
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MAKE YOUR 
ADVERTISING 


LOCAL NEWS 


In most big-city newspapers the average reader meets strangers only. 
. . headliners in sports, entertainment, 
. remain but dimly familiar. 


Even people he recognizes . 
politics, business . . 


when it teams up with localnews. 
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Contrast this reader-appeal with the localnews daily. Its columns are 
full of names that come to life immediately—friends and acquaint- 
ances who greet the reader from the printed page almost as if he were 
meeting them face to face. 


Reading the paper is a daily trip around town for the entire family. 
They learn of events, joys, sorrows in local homes . 
Legion quarters, firehouse, police station, the high school gym... . 
take part in civic meetings, church socials, P. T. A. discussions. Even 
in local ads they see something more than prices and products— 
store owners and sales people who are part and parcel of their com- 
munity life. 


Your advertising, too, becomes more interesting . . 


. . Visit the clubs, 


It’s the old story . . . News becomes more interesting as it gets closer | 
to your own doorstep. .. . 


. sells more... 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 
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dry cereals, the company’s sales chiefs 
feel, normal saturation has by no 
means been reached. The population 
is increasing and, particularly, the 
number of children whom the com- 
pany tries to reach. 

Heinz: The company is closely 
watching population statistics in pro- 
moting baby foods. There were none 
before 1929 and only 1 million dozen 
packages were sold in 1933. The 
1949 total was 95 million dozen pack- 
ages. In adult foods, great stress is 
placed on “variety” and on the sav- 
ing of housewives’ time. The com- 
pany does its own warehousing and 
wholesaling in 61 cities, where 200,- 
000 stores and 100,000 restaurants 
are visited by salesmen at least once 
every three weeks, usually more often. 


COMMERCE 


> The December issue of the Survey 
of Current Business contains a tabu- 
lation, based on Social Security data, 
of shifts in business population since 
1944. Tabulations are by states and 
regions. They show high gains, as ex- 
pected, for the South and Far West. 


> The new reports by the Depart- 
ment on locations of business, based 
on Social Security figures, will be 
labeled “County Business Patterns” 
instead of “BOASI.” It’s also a much 
better typographical job than before. 
The whole set, consisting of reports 


for each state, sells for $10.75. 


CENSUS 


> Market analysts will get their 
figures on the distribution of income, 
based on the 1950 population census, 
the blowup in Congress notwithstand- 
ing. People do object to telling neigh- 
bors how much they make. After so 
much experience with income taxes, 
very few people will fight about a 
form sent to Washington: Failure to 
allow people from the start to mail 
their forms was a sheer oversight. 
There will of course, be much ex- 
pression of indignation in Congress. 


> At the request of Census, the Bud- 
get Bureau will try to prevent all 
other agencies this April from taking 
surveys. The population count will be 
given an exclusive right of way. 


> For the Census of Manufacturers, 
the Bureau defined 87 metropolitan 
areas. It is now considering adding 54 
more. Of these, 21 have been tenta- 
tively approved. All are communities 
with more than 100,000 population. 
The Bureau may create 12 to 15 ad- 
ditional areas under a proposed test in 
which the region will need to include 
a city of 50,000 instead of 100,000. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending January 1, 1950 


WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK? 


For the first time in many years there is almost uni- 
ersal agreement among three important groups of prog- 
\osticators—the businessmen, the economists in private 
business and the Washington officials and economists. 
They say that 1950 will be a good year, averaging out 
about the same as 1949, so far as output and sales are 
concerned. Prices in some areas may edge up, steel for 
example, but will be matched by declines in other direc- 
tions, such as many of the agricultural products, with a 
resultant cost of living much the same as it is today. 


For the past 14 years the Research Institute of America 
has polled its subscribers, and this year’s analysis of 1,100 
tabulated replies shows moderate optimism as exemplified 
by the guesses on the following five factors: 


1950 Will Be: 
Higher Same 


Sales in dollars 
Sales in units 
Sales costs 
Advertising costs 


Profits 


Over the 14-year Roosevelt-Truman period, these 
businessmen (possibly because so many are Republicans) 
have tended to be pessimistic about the following year to 
a greater extent than was justified by the final score sheet. 
As a matter of fact, in only two years did the composite 
businessman turn out to be over-optimistic. 


The Washington oracles aren’t at all sure about what 
will happen in the second half of the year; doubtless the 
final guesses will be incorporated in the President’s State 
of the Union message. As a sample of how men working 
with the same set of facts will come out with widely dif- 
fering conclusions, we have one set of Washington officials 
finding pessimism in the fact that the population—and of 
‘ourse the labor force—is increasing rapidly. They can’t 
believe there will be jobs enough for the half-million 
people who will be added next year to the Nation’s labor 
orce. 


But to the optimists in Washington these population 
hanges mean more consumers, more people on the pay- 
‘olls and above all a still unsatisfied demand for houses, 
‘ars and household appliances! Take your choice. 


SALES MANAGEMENT makes no formal prediction 
ibout next year, but we have polled our own experts and 
m page 66 “Future Sales Ratings” gives you the outlook 
or slightly over 100 industries. We'll let you know in a 
‘ouple of issues what the batting average was for the pre- 
lictions made in 1949; the score for 1948 was approxi- 
nately 85%. 


NEW RECORD 1950 IN BUILDING 


Department of Commerce estimates on the total value 
tf new construction in 1950 indicate slight declines in 
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private building but a compensating increase in public 
sectors, with the total valuation being 19 billion. These 
estimates are for new construction only and do not in- 
clude the huge modernization and repair markets. 


The builders are more optimistic than the Government, 
according to the editors of Practical Builder who attended 
the convention of the National Association of Home 
Builders. These men are confident that 1950 will be a 
bigger year than 1949. 


Similar optimism was expressed by the rank and file of 
manufacturers who attended the National Association of 
Manufacturers’ meeting in New York last month. 


Right or wrong, the mood of businessmen is an eco- 
nomic fact of considerable consequence. Business is going 
to be better—for several months at least—because people 


think it will be better. 


Most of the industrialists represented at the NAM 
meeting had no specific reasons for expecting good busi- 
ness. They just said 1950 looked good to them and left 
it at that. 


THE PROMOTION BUDGET 


According to Dr. Hans Zeisel, Associate Director 
of Research, McCann-Erickson Co., as reported by 
Printers’ Ink, the total advertising outlay for the Nation 
in 1949 surpassed the 1948 expenditure of $4,800 mil- 
lion by 2%. This means an all-time record high in pro- 
motional expenditures but a very marked drop in rate of 
growth. The annual gain was 25% in 1947 and 16% 
in 1946. 


As a percentage of the consumer dollar spent for goods 
and services, this advertising outlay (national and retail 
combined) is a trifle less than 3%. As a percentage it is 
far less than we were spending in the late twenties. How- 
ever, possibly the 5% rate at that time cannot be justified 
by the lowered profit margins which prevail today. In 
addition, considerable progress has been made during the 
past two decades in eliminating wasteful practices in ad- 
vertising and other forms of promotion. Advertisers are 
more inclined to pre-test their. brain children; they rely 
more on facts and less on whims; they spend money in- 
telligently to check up on results instead of indulging in 
wishful thinking. 


SALES EXECS AND PRODUCT PLANNING 


The new 30-year old president of Bell & Howell Co. 
addressed the quarterly board meeting of National Sales 
Executives, Inc., on December 5. Mr. Percy pointed out 
that the company now has a research board with three 
representatives each from merchandising, manufacturing, 
engineering and administration. Amazingly enough, prior 
to this, the sales department had nothing to say about 
engineering; it was considered the function of the sales 
executives merely to wait until engineering came up with 
a product and then to take it from there. All this is 
changed now;; sales has a chance to help build the product. 
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LOCAL NEWS 


In most big-city newspapers the average reader meets strangers only. 
Even people he recognizes . 
politics, business . . 


. . headliners in sports, entertainment, 
. remain but dimly familiar. 


Contrast this reader-appeal with the localnews daily. Its columns are 
full of names that come to life immediately—friends and acquaint- 
ances who greet the reader from the printed page almost as if he were 
meeting them face to face. 


Reading the paper is a daily trip around town for the entire family. 
They learn of events, joys, sorrows in local homes . . . visit the clubs, 
Legion quarters, firehouse, police station, the high school gym... . 
take part in civic meetings, church socials, P. T. A. discussions. Even 
in local ads they see something more than prices and products— 
store owners and sales people who are part and parcel of their com- 
munity life. 


It’s the old story . . . News becomes more interesting as it gets closer 
to your own doorstep. .. . 


Your advertising, too, becomes more interesting . . . sells more... 


when it teams up with localnews. 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 
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dry cereals, the company’s sales chiefs 
feel, normal saturation has by no 
means been reached. The population 
is increasing and, particularly, the 
number of children whom the com- 
pany tries to reach. 

Heinz: The company is closely 
watching population statistics in pro- 
moting baby foods. There were none 
before 1929 and only 1 million dozen 
packages were sold in 1933. The 
1949 total was 95 million dozen pack- 
ages. In adult foods, great stress is 
placed on “variety” and on the sav- 
ing of housewives’ time. The com- 
pany does its own warehousing and 
wholesaling in 61 cities, where 200,- 
000 stores and 100,000 restaurants 
are visited by salesmen at least once 
every three weeks, usually more often. 


COMMERCE 


& The December issue of the Survey 
of Current Business contains a tabu- 
lation, based on Social Security data, 
of shifts in business population since 
1944. Tabulations are by states and 
regions. They show high gains, as ex- 
pected, for the South and Far West. 


> The new reports by the Depart- 
ment on locations of business, based 
on Social Security figures, will be 
labeled “County Business Patterns” 
instead of “BOASI.” It’s also a much 
better typographical job than before. 
The whole set, consisting of reports 
for each state, sells for $10.75. 


CENSUS 


> Market analysts will get their 
figures on the distribution of income, 
based on the 1950 population census, 
the blowup in Congress notwithstand- 
ing. People do object to telling neigh- 
bors how much they make. After so 
much experience with income taxes, 
very few people will fight about a 
form sent to Washington: Failure to 
allow people from the start to mail 
their forms was a sheer oversight. 
There will of course, be much ex- 
pression of indignation in Congress. 


> At the request of Census, the Bud- 
get Bureau will try to prevent all 
other agencies this April from taking 
surveys. The population count will be 
given an exclusive right of way. 


> For the Census of Manufacturers, 
the Bureau defined 87 metropolitan 
areas. It is now considering adding 54 
more. Of these, 21 have been tenta- 
tively approved. All are communities 
with more than 100,000 population. 
The Bureau may create 12 to 15 ad- 
ditional areas under a proposed test in 
which the region will need to include 
a city of 50,000 instead of 100,000. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending January 1, 1950 


WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK? 


For the first time in many years there is almost uni- 
ersal agreement among three important groups of prog- 
nosticators—the businessmen, the economists in private 
business and the Washington officials and economists. 
They say that 1950 will be a good year, averaging out 
about the same as 1949, so far as output and sales are 
concerned. Prices in some areas may edge up, steel for 
example, but will be matched by declines in other direc- 
tions, such as many of the agricultural products, with a 
resultant cost of living much the same as it is today. 


For the past 14 years the Research Institute of America 
has polled its subscribers, and this year’s analysis of 1,100 
tabulated replies shows moderate optimism as exemplified 
by the guesses on the following five factors: 


1950 Will Be: 


Higher Same Lower 


Sales in dollars y 24% 32% 
Sales in units : 27 
Sales costs ) 10 
Advertising costs 3: 8 
Profits : 4( 


Over the 14-year Roosevelt-Truman period, these 
businessmen (possibly because so many are Republicans) 
have tended to be pessimistic about the following year to 
a greater extent than was justified by the final score sheet. 
As a matter of fact, in only two years did the composite 
businessman turn out to be over-optimistic. 


The Washington oracles aren’t at all sure about what 
will happen in the second half of the year; doubtless the 
final guesses will be incorporated in the President’s State 
of the Union message. As a sample of how men working 
with the same set of facts will come out with widely dif- 
fering conclusions, we have one set of Washington officials 
finding pessimism in the fact that the population—and of 
‘ourse the labor force—is increasing rapidly. They can’t 
believe there will be jobs enough for the half-million 
people who will be added next year to the Nation’s labor 
orce. 


But to the optimists in Washington these population 
hanges mean more consumers, more people on the pay- 
rolls and above all a still unsatisfied demand for houses, 
‘ars and household appliances! Take your choice. 


SALES MANAGEMENT makes no formal prediction 
ibout next year, but we have polled our own experts and 
m page 66 “Future Sales Ratings” gives you the outlook 
or slightly over 100 industries. We'll let you know in a 
‘ouple of issues what the batting average was for the pre- 
dictions made in 1949; the score for 1948 was approxi- 
nately 85%. 


NEW RECORD 1950 IN BUILDING 


Department of Commerce estimates on the total value 
of new construction in 1950 indicate slight declines in 
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private building but a compensating increase in public 
sectors, with the total valuation being 19 billion. These 
estimates are for new construction only and do not in- 
clude the huge modernization and repair markets. 


The builders are more optimistic than the Government, 
according to the editors of Practical Builder who attended 
the convention of the National Association of Home 
Builders. These men are confident that 1950 will be a 
bigger year than 1949. 


Similar optimism was expressed by the rank and file of 
manufacturers who attended the National Association of 
Manufacturers’ meeting in New York last month. 


Right or wrong, the mood of businessmen is an eco- 
nomic fact of considerable consequence. Business is going 
to be better—for several months at least—because people 


think it will be better. 


Most of the industrialists represented at the NAM 
meeting had no specific reasons for expecting good busi- 
ness. They just said 1950 looked good to them and left 
it at that. 


THE PROMOTION BUDGET 


According to Dr. Hans Zeisel, Associate Director 
of Research, McCann-Erickson Co., as reported by 
Printers’ Ink, the total advertising outlay for the Nation 
in 1949 surpassed the 1948 expenditure of $4,800 mil- 
lion by 2%. This means an all-time record high in pro- 
motional expenditures but a very marked drop in rate of 
growth. The annual gain was 25% in 1947 and 16% 
in 1946. 


As a percentage of the consumer dollar spent for goods 
and services, this advertising outlay (national and retail 
combined) is a trifle less than 3%. As a percentage it is 
far less than we were spending in the late twenties. How- 
ever, possibly the 5% rate at that time cannot be justified 
by the lowered profit margins which prevail today. In 
addition, considerable progress has been made during the 
past two decades in eliminating wasteful practices in ad- 
vertising and other forms of promotion. Advertisers are 
more inclined to pre-test their. brain children; they rely 
more on facts and less on whims; they spend money in- 
telligently to check up on results instead of indulging in 
wishful thinking. 


SALES EXECS AND PRODUCT PLANNING 


The new 30-year old president of Bell & Howell Co. 
addressed the quarterly board meeting of National Sales 
Executives, Inc., on December 5. Mr. Percy pointed out 
that the company now has a research board with three 
representatives each from merchandising, manufacturing, 
engineering and administration. Amazingly enough, prior 
to this, the sales department had nothing to say about 
engineering; it was considered the function of the sales 
executives merely to wait until engineering came up with 
a product and then to take it from there. All this-is 
changed now;; sales has a chance to help build the product. 
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Bell & Howell believes in giving its employes the facts 
about earnings. Mr. Percy asked employes how they 
would like to work for a company that wasn’t making a 
profit. He tells them, ““We are proud of our profits and 
ashamed of our losses.”” This year 19 stockholders out of 
2,400 showed up for the annual stockholders’ meeting, but 
when B & H announced a family night for employes at 
which the annual report already sent them would be ex- 
plained, they expected an attendance of 400 but had to 
repeat the performance because 4,000 asked for tickets. 
He says: “This is natural enough; stockholders invest 
their money in your business, but employes invest their 
lives.” 


DIRTIEST TRICK OF 1949 


To many a salesman of J. J. Connolly, Inc., E. J. 
Sylvester, the treasurer, pulled the year’s dirtiest trick. 
The company employs salesmen in 138 trading areas and 
one of its products is the Pierce Wire recorder. 


Now the salesmen—by order of Mr. Sylvester—must 
file their monthly expense account on sound tape. Pre- 
liminary reports indicate that reported expenses may drop 
as much as 25% and that there will be much less juggling 
and shifting of figures from one expense item to another. 
The officers of the company conclude that it’s one thing 
to put an expense item in black and white and drop it in 
the mail box—and quite another thing to say it on a 
tape. 


“SUPERMAN” INVENTIONS 


At a recent convention of the National Automatic Mer- 
chandising Association in Atlantic City, a number of new 
coin-in-the-slot devices were displayed or described. One 
is a hot sandwich device to be marketed soon by Timm 
Industries, Inc., Los Angeles. The sandwiches are frozen 
until a customer makes his choice and they are then 
quickly warmed by radar cooking . . . Another interesting 
device offered by A. H. Pitchford Co. is an automatic 


barber—a quarter gets you the use of an electric razor fou 
six minutes plus a dab of after-shave lotion . The 
American Automatic Ice Machine Co. is doing its bit to 
put icemen out of business by offering restaurants and 
fountains a coin machine which produces elliptical 
cubes. The old standbys, candy and cigarette vending ma- 
chines, account for the bulk of the billion-dollar coin 
business. The retail value of machine-sold candy in 1949 
ran to more than $160 million. 


SALESMEN AS RESEARCHERS 


A special committee of the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation has been studying the experience of companies 
where the salesmen have been asked to gather marketing 
information. In general they find that the salesman is good 
at gathering facts (if he knows they will be used con- 
structively) but very poor at gathering opinions. That’s 
very understandable: By training and aptitude the sales- 
man attempts to project his ideas into the minds of others. 
He’s an extrovert. The professional researcher, introvert 
by nature, attempts to draw out others. 


Respondents to the AMA survey, industrial companies, 
agree that certain types of factual data can be secured by 
salesmen at slight cost when gathered in the course of 
their regular calls, such as (a) when they can report 
easily and readily on their call reports in a casual manner 
rather than as a specific assignment; (b) the facts are 
readily available; (c) gathering them will not affect their 
standing either with the company or their customers; (d) 
they can readily recognize that the facts will be of value 
to them. One respondent made a sage observation: “We 
find that the opinions of salesmen, when recognizable as 
such and not as the purported opinions of their customers, 
are a very valuable source of marketing information.” 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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1949, the Business Trend increased 3 points from 
the October figure to 225, its highest level since January 1949. 
The Business Trend has risen steadily since June, when it registered 
a three-year low. A gain in business spending together with 


a minor decline in new orders accounted for the November rise. 
According to preliminary estimates the Business Trend re- 
mained at 225 in December; a slight decrease in business spend- 


ing counterbalanced an increase in new orders. 
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YOUR RATING 
| to 9 answered "no"..... 


How To Take This Quiz 


Answer each of the 49 questions presented here by either 
yes" or "no". You must answer all the questions. As this test 
applies particularly to consumer products, if the question does 
not apply to you, count it a "yes". Rate your score as follows: 


10 to 15 answered "no"...... 


16 or more answered "no".... 


YOUR SCORE 
err You're in good shape. 
re Pe Only fair. 

inese ee DANGER! 


Robert Haydon Jones Associates 


January is inventory time. Time for inven- 
tory, not only of stocks, but inventory of 
sales organization and operating methods. 
This test will help you to identify your 
weak spots. It will reveal where you need 
new ideas, new policies, and new action. 


Here is a quiz you can give yourself to see how you 
stack up, across the management board, on modern sales 
aid merchandising methods. 


The keener competition gets, the more it becomes neces- 
sary to tighten up the bolts in management machinery, and 
tc spot and correct leaks in sales expense. 


From the'largest organization to the smallest, the same 
b:sic problems present themselves: product research and 
d:velopment, sales plans, sales training, methods of dis- 
t bution, merchandising, advertising. 


In the big business these problems all seem important, 
bit only because they’ve been given proper recognition by 
| beling each one and giving it a department and a de- 
p.urtment head of its own. In a medium size business the 
s me problems exist. But who does all the work? The 
p esident, the sales manager and the advertising manager 
f there is one) are responsible for the work which in a 
rger company might be handled by as many as six or 
sven separate departments. 


Since there are only so many hours in a day, some of 
tie problems must necessarily be given only cursory treat- 
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What's Your 1950 Sales And 
Merchandising Batting Average ? 


BY ROBERT HAYDON JONES and RICHARD S. WINSHIP 


ment, or skipped over entirely. The important question is, 
are the right things being put to one side? 


This informal quiz is designed to help the company 
sales chief to make a quick but thoughtful appraisal of his 
own operations. In answering the questions, remember 
that if you don’t give an honest answer you're fooling 
nobody but yourself. 


1. YOUR PRODUCT 


1. Is every product you make sold at a satisfactory 
rate of profit? 


2. Have you had your product checked recently (by a 
reliable, unbiased source) for acceptability, desirability, 
and competitive position with 

(a) wholesalers? 


(b) retailers? 
(c) consumers? 


3. Are you planning new products, new uses or new 
appeals for existing products? 


4. Have you checked your prices recently, and are you 
sure that they are 


(a) competitive ? 
(b) low enough to get volume business? 
{c) high enough to get a sufficient margin of profit? 


5. Is your product or line the best styled, best engi- 
neered, best designed in your industry? 


6. Are you completely satisfied that your packaging is 
the best and most effective you can get? 
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THE LAUNCHER . . . who lives by Long Island 
Sound. Bob Jones sent first editions of Maugham 
& Lewis, Norris & Walpole down the ways (for 
Doubleday, Doran, where he was director of adver- 
tising and publicity); put first-rate copy to bed for 
Wamsutta, got off on the right foot for Stetson 
(with Alley & Richards); painted the town for du 
Pont (via BBD&O, where he was account exec.) He 
cooked with gas as v.-p. of sales for Glenwood 
Range Co. Now he heads his own firm, bosses his 
three boys, his one girl as a sideline. 
ROSERT H. JONES THE CAVE DWELLER . . . Robert S. Winship, says 
he's frankly fortyish, and expects to live out his span 
in N.Y.C. There he went to N.Y.U., there he lives. 
But he’s worked in Connecticut (Palmer Bros. & 
Warren McArthur Corp.), Philadelphia (Chas. P. 
Cochrane Co., where he carried out advertising 
and promotion plans in consumer and business 
pubs.), & Louisville (He was assistant to the Eastern 
manager, Frankfort Distillers). Otherwise it's been 
all New York, with such people as Schenley— 
merchandising manager of a division—and Law- 
rence Fertig & Co., He's versed in sales, promotion, 
advertising and—collaboration, as he does here. 


ROBERT S. WINSHIP 


Il. YOUR SALES 16. Does your salesmen’s compensation plan offer 


7. Have you clearly defined your sales objectives? Are (a) stability ? 
these positive, complete and set down on paper? (b) security? 
(c) equitability? 
8. Do you have two sales plans—a long range and a (d) reward for outstanding effort and results? 


short range—to carry out these objectives? 
17. Under your present sales plan, do your salesmen 


9. Do you have a clearly defined sales policy com- spend as much time as they should on jobs they do not like, 
patible with sales plans, manufacturing and marketing? such as 
complaint, service and adjustment calls? 


; , ? 
ciently flexible to meet changing conditions? Is it based (b) call-backs following turn-downs: 


; a .? 
on modern research and planning? Or has it just grown, (c) opening new aqeeees 
like Topsy? (d) making out reports? 


10. Is your sales policy really up to date? Is it suffi- (a) 


18. You may have talked a lot about cutting sales 


11. Have sales itori ‘ ivi . : 
ave your sales territories been so divided that costs—but have you done anything about it? 


every salesman has sufficient time to devote to each major 
account? 19. Have you had a recent analysis made, covering 


EP a 
12. Dc you use a proper method of checking your maha 


“renege 5 
, a r f 

sales coverage against potentials (versus tradition and traveling time of men ; 
seniority) ? traveling and entertainment expenses : 


personnel of entire sales department ? 
13. Do you have a sound, tested, scientific method of time studies of salesmen’s working day? 
°. es * ’ . . > 
hiring salesmen? Or is it more or less by guess? analysis of salesmen’s selling techniques ? 


14. Would you re-hire every salesman on your staff if 20. Do you have a sound, workable and working plan 
you had this job to do over again—knowing what you of sales training for 
know about them now? (a) your own salesmen? 
. (b) your sales trainees? 
15. Are you getting what you expect from your sales- (c) wholesalers and wholesalers’ salesmen ? 
men, with respect to: (d) retailers and retailers’ salesmen? 
(a) territory development? 1 
(b) sales volume? 3 
(c) technical knowledge? 
(d) retailer and/or consumer service? 
(e) merchandising know-how? 22. Are your salesmen’s samples (or photographs) ar- 
(f) retailer meetings? ranged and presented for most dramatic and hardes: 
(g) training retailer salesmen? hitting effectiveness ? 


Does each of your salesmen have a co-ordinated 
and planned outline around which to build every sales 
talk he makes? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


°3. If you operate on a quota system, do your quotas 
take proper consideration of 

(a) the sales potential in each territory? 

(b) the salesmen’s expenses? 

(c) the profit on his sales? 

(d)  attainability? 


|, Is there an adequate incentive for a man to 


) reach his quota? 

) exceed his quota? 

) move slow merchandise? 
) 

) 

) 


increase sales in slow seasons? 
keep expenses down? 
open new accounts? 

) set.up displays, etc. ? 


25. Are your sales meetings with your own men as 
productive as they should be with respect to 


(a) dramatic presentations of advertising and mer- 
chandising plans? 

(b) presentations or demonstrations that they 
won't forget and can pass on to their re- 
tailers? 

(c) making the expense of the meeting worth 
while? 

(d) giving your salesmen a chance to talk? 


26. Does your sales manager have sufficient time and 
enough help to do or supervise all the above-mentioned 
points ? 


) 
27. Does he or a qualified assistant periodically travel 
in the territories with each man? 
fer 
ill. YOUR DISTRIBUTION 
28. Are you completely satisfied that your present 
| distribution setup is giving you the right 
ry ? 
— (a) coverage? -— 
like (b) economy of operation: 
(c) sales results? 
29. Do your outlets really push your product enthusi- 
astically ? 
30. Do you control your outlets? Or do they control 
you? 
sales 
IV. YOUR MERCHANDISING 
1g 
31. Do you hold regular retailer meetings, staged so 
that they 
(a) hold attention? 
(b) create interest? 
(c) make retailers want to sell your merchandise ? 
32. Are your salesmen properly trained to conduct 
plan @ Successful retailer meetings ? 
33. Do you give periodic impetus to your sales through 
(a) merchandising events? 
(b) special sales? 
(c) special deals? 
(d) contests? 
—_ 34. Is your product itself properly and attractively 
sales @ presented to your trade and the press at 
(a) conventions? 
) ar- (b) press parties? 
‘dest (c) open house? 
(d) by your own salesmen? 
=NT JANUARY 1, 1950 


35. Do you back up your salesmen and your product 
with 


(a) point-of-sale displays which really are usedf _ 
(b) properly planned and usable window displays? 
(c) interior and departmental displays? 


36. Do you properly merchandise your sales promotion 
and advertising to 


(a) your own salesmen? 
(b) your retailers? 
(c) consumers? 


37. Are your retailers impressed by the scope of your 
sales and advertising program regardless of what you 
spend ? 


V. YOUR ADVERTISING AND 
PUBLICITY 


38. Are you sure you have the proper advertising 
agency for your particular product and problems? 


39. Do you know enough about the ultimate user or 
consumer of your product with regard to 


(a) age? 

(b) sex? 

(c) income? 

(d) type of residence? 


(e) place of residence? 
(f) etce.? 


40. Do you have a basic advertising theme? 


41. Are you satisfied with the way your advertising 
money is being spent ? 


42. Have you given careful consideration to the con- 
troversial subject of cooperative advertising ? 


43. Are your salesmen and retailers getting effective 
use of 


(a) retailer newspaper mats ? 

(b) consumer booklets? 

(c) samples? 

(d) give-aways? 

(e) retailer lists and retailer mailings? 
(f) direct mail? ° 


44. Is your product properly sold to your retailers 
through business paper advertising ? 


45. Does your advertising agency give special atten- 
tion to your business paper advertising? Or is it treated 
as a stepchild ? 


46. ‘Has your product and its advantages been given 
regular editorial mention in consumer publications? 


47. Do you have a publicity and public relations man- 
ager or consultant? 


48. Do you have a definite public relations program 
for 


(a) employes? 

(b) your plant city? 
(c) your wholesalers? 
(d) your retailers? 

(e) the general public? 


49. Do you have a house organ for interior and ex- 
terior circulation ? 
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Scale Models: Keenest Tools 
In Our Sales Kit 


As told to Lester B, Colby by 


G. S. BIXBY, Manager, Sales Engineering, Cherry-Burrell Corp.* 


Blueprints talk sense to engineers, but to most other people 
they are graphic gibberish. Scale models, on the other 
hand, talk a language everyone can understand. Cherry- 
Burrell had great success using them as business-builders. 


The Cherry-Burrell Corp. fur- 
nishes machinery and supplies for the 
dairy and food products processing 
industries. We began to experiment 
with miniature scale models as a sell- 
ing tool in 1945. The idea was con- 
ceived several years before that but 
the war held us up temporarily. We 
actually produced our first models in 
1946. After a period of experiment 
and practice we launched a full-scale 
program something more than a year 
ago. At that.time we placed full sets 
of miniatures in our 15 branch and 
11 distributor offices. 

A full set of scale models is made 
up of about 400 pieces, including 
practically every machine used in 
processing dairy products. We con- 


* Chicago 


sider such a set the finest sales tool 
we have ever possessed. There are 
many reasons: 

1. Only a small percentage of 
businessmen can read a_ blueprint. 
Many are scared at the sight of one. 
Sketches, scale drawings and similar 
devices for portraying the location of 
machines, building details and other 
components are difficult to visualize 
because they lack the quality of depth. 
Even trained engineers often have 
difficulty in visualizing layouts pre- 
sented by means of a two-dimension 
drawing. It is almost impossible to 
conceive the height of pieces of equip- 
ment from a flat drawing—and that 
is very important. 

2. To make drawings clearer, 
draftsmen sometimes resort to per- 
spective drawings. However, if a 


group of rooms or machines are shown 
on a perspective drawing, it is some 
times difficult to show smaller objects 
or those behind others. To get around 
this, perspective drawings are fre- 
quently made diagrammatic. Doing 
this destroys the value of making the 
drawings to scale. 

3. Layout engineers often have re- 
sorted to flat templates. ‘These were 
of some help but did not do the job. 

4. We, in Cherry-Burrell, through 
actual practice, have proved to our 
complete satisfaction that there are 
many advantages in using _ scale 
models. Through their use we can 
quickly arrive at a floor plan that will 
increase the efficiency of machinery by 
good layout and improve the cus- 
tomer’s production flows. In other 
words, his output can be stepped up 
and his costs lowered. It is done by 
better seeing in advance of building 
or installation. 

5. There are other advantages 
when it comes to the job of selling: 
The prospective customer can have 
little hand in the work of making a 
blueprint. He can be an active party 
in arranging a layout through the use 


MEN AND MACHINES: A Cherry-Burrell model kit contains 400 miniatures, making 
possible the duplication of almost every desired plant layout. Models cut through maze of 
blueprints so prospects can arrive at a decision with a real-life idea of their installation. 


f miniature scale models. That's 
vhere sales psychology gets into the 
icture. When a problem of any size 
ymes into view we ask the customer 

» let us help him work it out with 
ale models. 

The customer has an active part in 
1e process. We have a table marked 
ff in squares, a quarter of an inch to 
he foot, and our scale models are a 

quarter of an inch to the foot. Strips 
f colored adhesive tape are laid down 
9 represent walls and partitions. The 
ilesman, branch engineer and cus- 
tomer discuss the layout and move the 
niniatures around on the surface just 
is they would move chessmen. 

They visualize, plan and discuss 
such expansion as may be necessary in 
the future. Future planning, it is 
pointed out, often can cut down 
future expenses. The customer, his 
finger directly in the pie, voices plans 
he otherwise would not mention. He 
opens up. He may or may not buy 
more equipment immediately. If he 
doesn’t, the salesman gets a record of 
his future plans and can file the in- 
formation for future use. 

Very likely, because he has become 
intimately acquainted with both the 


tearing out walls some day or of 
future building construction. ‘This 
crystal-gazing keeps the customer tied 
to Cherry-Burrell because nothing 
will hold a man’s attention and 
friendship more than proving to him 
that you can save him money. 

Call all this applied psychology, if 
you wish. We know that it is prac- 
tical and that it works. 

When we started, we had a feeling 
that some salesmen might resent the 
idea. We feared that some of them 
might feel that we did not trust them 
fully to close the sale. We thought 
that a few of our older salesmen es- 
pecially might be a bit resentful. To 
offset this we pointed out that we did 
not plan to interfere with the sale but 
materially to assist in it and speed it 
up. We spoke of various advantages: 
How, through such conferences, we 
might dig out ideas that might in- 
crease the size of the sale. We sug- 
gested, ‘‘Let’s try it out and see how 
it works.” 

Our better and most vigilant sales- 
men were quick to grasp the idea. 
Some of our oldest men, men who 
normally might be fixed in their habits 
of selling, are now among the most 


"LL BUY THAT: When the prospect has made the last move 
with equipment miniatures and is satisfied with the layout, 
Cherry-Burrell photographs the plan. Often buyers frame photos 
and proudly display them, to show them to envious associates. 


alesman and the branch engineer 
luring the planning, the customer 
will automatically return to Cherry- 
Burrell when he contemplates future 
purchases. Often he gets an entirely 
lew conception of our services. 

This program helps us to seek out 
ind find the progressive customer who 
s going places. It helps us to look 
thead 10 years or more. To such a 
Sustomer we say that through plan- 
ning with miniatures and getting a 
better perspective of his future re- 
quirements in construction and in- 
stallation, he may save the costs of 
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enthusiastic supporters of the pro- 
gram. They’ve seen the customer light 
up, grow enthusiastic, open his mind 
—and, often, place larger and better 
orders for equipment. 
Fives-and-dimes, self-service gro- 
ceries and drug stores have long rec- 
ognized the value of what some call 
“finger selling.” It is similar to im- 
pulse buying. It’s putting the cus- 
tomer in touch-contact with the item. 
The very act of moving the miniature 
models about, putting a piece here, 
another there, then rearranging them, 
has something of this element in it. 


Our experience has convinced us 
that the salesman who uses our pro- 
gram the most closes the most sales. 
We are certain that his sales give the 
most satisfaction. This, we feel sure, 
has a psychological as well as a prac- 
tical element in it because the buyer 
has been “in on the thing” from the 
start. He buys of his own volition. He 
feels that he hasn’t been sold a bill of 
goods, but has bought. Every man has 
a desire to create. The buyer, in this 
instance, has helped to create—and 
far more than if he had merely turned 
the job over to some architect or 
planner who would eventually come 
to him with a blueprint and say, 
“Here it is.” 


And, in Addition .. . 


There are other little satisfactions. 
When the customer has settled down 
to the plan he wants, we wheel in a 
camera. Our photographer takes a 
picture of the miniature setup. It will 
look surprisingly like what the actual 
installation will be. The customer is 
given the photegraph and the chances 
are he will have it framed and place 
it on a wall in his office. When his 
friends, business associates or cus- 
tomers come in he will show it to 
them with pride. He may use the pic- 
ture in advertising or in local public- 
ity in his home newspaper. There’s 
satisfaction in all these things. Can- 
cellation of an order is practically un- 
heard of. 

Sometimes we feel that we are 
tottering on the very edge of a pos- 
sible order. A competitor is on the 
job trying to grab it off or the pros- 
pect may be wavering in making up 
his mind. Perhaps the prospect is 
merely worrying about some bottle- 
neck in his operation. Maybe he fig- 
ures that, because his equipment is 
not properly piaced to streamline his 
operations, his costs are too high and 
that, some day, when he gets around 
to it, he will reorganize his plant. 
Maybe he is merely thinking of add- 
ing an operation—when he gets 
around to it. 

Cherry-Burrell salesmenand branch 
engineers are highly trained in the in- 
dustry. They are specialists. It is 
dificult to walk into a plant and, 
amid clanking and noise and steam 
and rush, point out the things that 
are wrong. It’s harder to make the 
points stick in the mind of the pros- 
pect with all this going on. 

Get him away from all this, seat 
him in a quiet room, get out pictures 
of other plants laid out scientifically, 
show him figures on cost and produc- 
tion, and tell how bottlenecks have 
been broken and production speeded 
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WHEN THE BUYER THINKS: “I helped plan the job” you've made 
customer satisfaction an integral part of the sale. With three-dimensional 
miniature models, prospects sit down with Cherry-Burrell salesman and 
plan equipment layout. Many buyers hang framed photos on office walls. 


up. You then have him where he can 
concentrate on his own problems, his 
own job, his own plant-of-the-future. 
What worthwhile operator does not 
have his dreams? 

When the prospect is away from it 
all he will listen to the salesman and 
the branch engineer. He will be im- 
pressed with the fact that here are 
men who have visited hundreds of 
dairy plants, analyzed them, compared 
them with others. He knows that 
they are men who know their busi- 
ness, men who have something of 
value which can be imparted to him 
and translated into money savings or 
increased earnings. Very likely he will 
admit they can give him both. 

“You may need an architect in 
planning your building,” the prospect 
will be told, “but before he goes to 
work it is vital to know the equip- 
ment you will need in your building, 
down to the least unit, and you will 
want to know how your production 
lines must run, to make the operation 
economical. Let us do our job and 
then go to your architect.” 

If the proposed operation is an ex- 
tensive one, requiring a major change, 
or maybe new building construction, 
the Cherry-Burrell salesman will 
spend some time in the plant with the 
prospect, gathering data. He will 
measure, consider space requirements 
or limitations, take notes. Then he 
will confer with his branch engineer. 
If the planned operation is signifi- 
cantly complex, the branch engineer 
will call on the prospect and check 
every detail. 

Then, back in the engineer’s office, 
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everything will be gone over with a 
fine-tooth comb so that when we are 
ready for the prospect there will be 
no needless delay or sparring around 
prior to getting down to the job on 
hand. Such preliminary work, too, 
means a clearer picture of the job to 
be done and a better guarantee of 
mechanical perfection in the layout. 
Good thinking is often the differ- 


ence between profit and loss. Trained 
thinking, plus experience, can mean 
dividends. Cherry-Burrell prides itself 
in having low pressure salesmen who 
are primarily skilled in the dairy in- 
dustry. 

The job of the salesman is first to 
get the prospective buyer interested 
in working out his problem with scale 
models. The next job is to give him 
freely the value of the experience of 
both the salesman and the engineer. 
Next, he is encouraged to move the 
miniature scale models about with his 
own fingers, putting a piece here, 
then there. The salesman and the en- 
gineer are friendly advisors. One or 
the other may raise an objection—but 
quietly. 

If different arrangement seems ad- 
visable, the reason will be pointed 
out. Generally the custom:r will 
agree when he sees the point. These 
tiny plant setups are very real, espe- 
cially when lilliputian workers are 
shown standing before pieces of tiny 
equipment or at flow lines. One of 
the biggest satisfactions in the mind 
of the buyer will be this thought: “J 
helped plan the job.” 

Every salesman worth his salt 
knows the value of letting the cus- 
tomer do his own buying. Our pro- 
gram, done with miniature scale 
models,* plus a nudge here and a 
word there by our machinery sales 
specialists, does just that. 


* Made by the Visual Planning Equip- 
ment Co., Oakmont, Pa. 


IBM Takes to the Road 


With Mobile Business Show 


A traveling exhibit of International 
Business Machines Corp. products is 
now on the first leg of an 11,000-mile, 
nation-wide tour which will extend 
into 1950 and ultimately will include 
major business and industrial cities in 
all sections of the United States. 

The show is part of an IBM cam- 
paign to give business and industrial 
managements in major centers an op- 
portunity to witness latest develop- 
ments in the IBM line of electronic 
and electric accounting machines, 
proof machines, electric typewriters, 
and time recording equipment. Air 
freight will be used to supplement 
trucking when the exhibit is taken 
to the Pacific Coast and other distant 
points. 

The traveling show is a logical de- 
velopment from standard business 
shows held annually in New York 
and other large cities. It will be co- 


ordinated with other IBM _ promo- 
tional and sales activities in the same 
way as the standard business show, 
utilizing local advertising, direct mail, 
displays, and the cooperation of man- 
agers and sales personnel, not only in 
show cities but in all other IBM 
offices in those areas. It features elec- 
tronic working setups to demonstrate 
the operation of electronic tubes when 
performing calculations in IBM com- 
puting units at such incredible speeds 
as 2,174 additions and subtractions 
per second. 

Among the newest IBM products 
displayed and demonstrated are the 
IBM _ card-programmed electronic 
calculator which embodies develop- 
ments from the construction of large 
IBM calculators used in pure and 
applied science, and the IBM elec- 
tronic statistical machine which will 


be used in the 1950 U. S. Census. 
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An inadequate meeting place contributes 
to many a frustrating conference. Here 
are tips from General Electric on ways to 
equip rooms for successful conferences. 


What can make a conference fizzle 
out ? Conferees are able. They’re well 
prepared. The subject is important. 
The conference leader knows ll 
about the 13 commandments for a 
successful discussion. But the confer- 
ence is full of frustration. What’s 
wrong? 

Many times the little recognized 
reason behind conference failures is 
an inadequate meeting room. Many 
a room is not adapted to the function 
of a conference, which is to get ideas 
across quickly for necessary decisions. 
Business information must be pre- 
sented in many forms: typewritten re- 
ports, brochures, blowups, - slides, 
movies, sound recordings, etc. For 
quick understanding by the confer- 
ence group, information must be pre- 
sented so that all conferees can see 
and hear at the same time. 

The General Electric Light Insti- 
tute merchandising conference room, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, is an example 
of a room designed to quickly trans- 
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Conference Room With a View 


mit ideas to small groups of people. 
First of all, in it is a wedge-shaped 
table which enables the conference 
leader to face each conferee, and vice 
versa. People on each side of the table 
can see each other. 


Working Model 


The G-E conference room doubles 
in brass as a full-scale working model 
of effective ways to make lighting 
contribute to the success of confer- 
ences. Lighting, for example, is con- 
trolled from a central spot. The room 
can be darkened quickly for films. 
Special lights can be focused on ex- 
hibits. 

Easy-to-get-at controls make it 
possible to increase or decrease the 
amount of light on the table or in 
other parts of the room. 

Tack-boards are placed on three 
sides of the conference room to pro- 
vide ample display room. Porous 
boards permit frequent use without 
showing wear. Storage space for dis- 


plays or display aids is underneath 
the tack-boards, handy for immediate 
use. 

Behind the chairman is a shallow 
stage with a screen. Projection equip- 
ment is placed at the opposite end, for 
convenient use by the chairman’s aid. 

To the extent that projection mate- 
rial may be used, this location permits 
a quick transition without losing con- 
tinuity. 

The wedge-shaped table incorpo- 
rates a number of other ideas: Un- 
derneath the top is a shelf running 
around the table. On it conferees can 
place their brief cases or any other 
material they may need. The table 
top is covered with light gray lino- 
leum which minimizes contrasts with 
white, shiny paper. 

A light-toned carpet reflects light, 
is comfortable under foot, and dead- 
ens sounds of moving chairs or scrap- 
ing feet. Even chairs have been care- 
fully considered; they’re comfortable 
but not too relaxing. 
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1,336 Windows for Koret: 
A Salesmen’'s Contest Did It 


Based on an interview by Elsa Gidlow with AL CITRON, 
Director of Advertising and Promotion, Koret of California 


Most promotion departments feel like slapping themselves 
on the back when a third of the dealers handling their 
products can be induced to put in window displays. But 
four out of five did it for Koret . . . and sales jumped. 


It’s good going when a company 
can induce 78% of all retail stores 
stocking a specific group of products 
to feature those products in a window 
display. Koret of California, makers 
of women’s sportswear, hung up such 
a record in its 1949 promotion of 
faded blue denims. The driving force 
behind the campaign was a contest 
among the company’s salesmen. 

The contest ran for eight weeks 
during the peak of the denim selling 
season. According to Al Citron, direc- 
tor of advertising and promotion, it 
paid off “spectacularly.” 

It proved something of great im- 
port to the manufacturer: that “the 
million-dollar question,” as Mr. Cit- 
ron calls it, “how to get ‘in’ through 
the window,” finds its answer in 
proper utilization and motivation of 
the area salesman. 

Koret’s sales promotion department 
executives did a lot of thinking before 
setting up a plan for tackling the solu- 
tion of ‘‘the million-dollar question.” 
They made windows their target be- 
cause they realized that the wise mer- 
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chandiser was bound to tie in his re- 
tail advertising and his interior dis- 
plays with an aggressive window pro- 
motion. Says Mr. Citron: “The win- 
dow is the wedge to get the retailer 
thinking in the direction of general 
over-all promotion.” They realized 
that to.achieve more and more win- 
dow displays they must create the in- 
centive to put them in, either in the 
retailer himself or in the area sales- 
men. 

The first idea was to initiate a con- 
test among retail store window dis- 
play managers, with a scale of classifi- 
cation determined by population of 
the city or by store groupings and a 
board of judges selected from mer- 
chandising editors and display experts. 
However, it was vetoed because the 
costs seemed prohibitive. 

The company shifted its sights to 
the salesmen and decided they were 
the ones to be provided with the in- 
centive and at the same time indirect- 
ly educated to the full scope of their 
duties in relation to the retailer. 
Koret executives resolved to sponsor 


a contest among their own men. 
Here’s how it developed : 

Koret centered its program around 
its biggest 1949 spring promotion, its 
Regatta Faded Blue Denims. “We 
chose this group,” Mr. Citron ex- 
plains, ‘because it represented by far 
the largest selling group in the line, 
had the greatest amount of store dis- 
tribution, and had full backing of our 
national advertising and promotion. 
We believed it offered the retailer his 
best and most profitable opportunities 
through window tie-in.” 

The period of the window display 
contest was set from May 15 to July 
10, an eight-week stretch. Area sales- 
men were briefed in details well in 
advance. 


Simple Point System 


The contest was based on a simple 
point system whereby each salesman 
whose efforts with a retailer resulted 
in a window display showing Koret 
of California denims, would receive a 
credit of one point. The only stipula- 
tion, other than that the display fea- 
ture the denims, was that the window 
show the Koret brand name at some 
point. This could be a display card or 
a Koret signature cut, both supplied 
to retailers by the company. 

To create incentive on the part of 
retailers and to aid them in planning 
attractive windows, Koret provided: 

1. A package window display sug- 
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-stion which, if followed, would give 
simple yet effective window or set of 
‘ndows at a minimum installation 
st. 

2. Koret display cards and signa- 
re cuts already mentioned ; mounted 
splay cards showing the June cover 
o Mademoiselle which featured 
led blue denims; mounted reprints 
consumer advertisements of this 
group. 

3. Eight yards of blue denim fabric 

ed in the style group supplied at be- 
low wholesale cost. 

Salesmen were armed with special 

rms on which the retailer signified 

he wished to receive the fabric, and 
the date on which he planned to 
launch his window promotion. 

A requirement was that the retailer 
or the salesmen provide the company 
with a photograph of the window or 
windows put in. On receipt of the 
photograph and a bill from the local 
photographer, the store was credited 
with an amount up to $5 per window 
photograph. 

It was the salesmen’s job to stimu- 
late in the retailer the desire to in- 
crease sales through these efforts. 


Prizes Were Incentives 


Immediate incentives to salesmen 
were prizes. Winners were deter- 
mined by points won. Because Koret 
of California divides the country into 
five selling regions, the sales promo- 
tion department decided to select a 
winner from each of the five regions, 
with a runner-up in each. This gave 
the 32 eligible salesmen a chance at 
10 prizes. 

The five first prizes were: a trip to 
California, all expenses paid for the 
salesman and his wife for a full week. 
The five second prizes were $100 
each. It turned out that in one region 
there was a tie for runner-up, so two 
$100 prizes were awarded. 

At the end of the eight-week 
period, Koret had received photo- 
rraphs of 1,336 retail store windows 
howing faded blue denims. It had 
old this particular style group to 1,- 

il stores. As a result of the contest 

nd the effort of area salesmen, there- 
ore, Koret came close to realizing 
he promotion department’s dream of 
t window in every dealer’s store. 

“While we set an arbitrary eight- 
veek period for the windows for the 
yurpose of the contest,” Mr. Citron 
ints out, “we know that many re- 

ailers had windows well in advance 
»f the starting date because the selling 
eriod on this style group was a long 
yne and the salesmen launched their 
vindow programs well ahead of the 
pening date.” 
The company had its 1,300-odd 
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windows. The big pay-off, however, 
was the “tremendous increase in busi- 
ness to individual stores.” This came 
in the form of initial sales and in re- 
orders, reflecting higher profits to 
stores and to Koret. 

There was another, immediate-plus 
payoft: The program demonstrated to 
salesmen as nothing c!se ever had this 
prime fact which the c.mpany wanted 
to get across to the men. that proper 
handling of window displays meant 
reorders for them and, in consequence, 
greater compensation for them. 

Comments Mr. Citron: “This 
gives us the key to a problem which 
is a major one for most manufactur- 
ers: how to make the salesman realize 
his role in the promotional process ?” 

Fundamentally, every salesman 
who is worth his salt understands the 
facts behind promotion. He appreci- 
ates its necessity. He knows that the 
head office has to do a promotional 
job and that his customers have to do 
a promotional job. Some, however, 
are inclined to ignore the crucial im- 
portance of the part they play in the 
promotional process and, more to the 
point from the salesman’s point of 
view, how they individually can bene- 
fit by paying maximum attention to 
their part. 

“This contest,” Mr. Citron re- 
ports, “without a doubt made our 
area salesmen more and more aware 
of the tremendous value in profits 
which result from their own promo- 
tional efforts. It demonstrated how it 
pays off to them personally when they 
learn to capitalize on the promotion 


ALL OVER CREATION, DENIMS: The pay- 
off to windows like these was re-orders. 
Left-hand page: Lillian, Salt Lake City. . 
Above, Saks 34th Street, New York... 
Right, Lahr-Len Shop, Winter Park, Florida. 
Participating salesmen won one credit point 
for each 


of retail windows to bring about an 
integration of retail effort involving 
advertising and interior displays. It 
demonstrated that these efforts pro- 
vide an impetus which continues to 
roll up sales.” 

The contest ended in July, but area 
salesmen enthusiastically reported a 
volume on the fall line of Koret of 
California wear which reflected earli- 
er efforts. No contest was held to 
stimulate displays of the fall lines. 
Yet, requests for window display 
ideas and aids, from both salesmen 
and stores, were heavier than ever 
before. Retailers and salesmen, now 
know that “dollars can come in 
through the window,” as Mr. Citron 
puts it. All of which, for Koret of 
California, adds up to, “Let’s do it 
again . . . do it on a broader scale 

. do it more intensively.” 

The company is now putting final 
touches to a new plan for next spring, 
which will offer salesmen more impor- 
tant prizes for a more comprehensive 
“promotion of promotion” at the re- 
tail level. The goal is set for spring 
promotions through windows in 2,000 
stores. Emphasizes Mr, Citron: “We 
know now that sales . . . and reorders 

. . increase proportionately with the 
number of retail windows displaying 
our company’s merchandise.” 


window display they “sold.” 


Who Has a Voice in Purchasing 
& Where Do They Look for Data ? 


A new study by du Pont, a multi-million-dollar advertiser, 


confirms that many hard-to-see people have a finger in the 


purchasing pie and that they depend heavily on literature. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., which invests about 50% of its 
12 million-dollar advertising budget 
each year in business publications, has 
asked and found the answer to the 
question: “Is this multi-million-dollar 
investment in business paper advertis- 
ing justified ?” 

The du Pont company sums up its 
investigation into industrial advertis- 
ing in these words: 

“Results of the study emphasize the 
large number of people in industry 
who influence the purchase of ma- 
terials and supplies. This chain of 
buying influence extends through 
management, engineering, research 
and purchasing, and includes many 
men not ordinarily reached by manu- 
facturers’ salesmen. 

“The high readership and great in- 
fluence of industrial publications and 
industrial: advertising were demon- 
strated to be an important source of 
product information to these men.” 

Prospects for du Pont products put 
great stock in printed literature. The 
survey summary declares: 

“1. Nearly all du Pont customers 
and prospects look to some printed 
source when attempting to locate gen- 
eral information about industrial sup- 
plies and equipment. Trade and 
business publications were mentioned 
by 79%; manufacturers’ catalogs by 
60% and direct mail by 50% as being 
important sources of information. 

“2. About 73% of the total re- 
spondents mentioned manufacturers’ 
men as an important source of in- 
formation about products. 

“3. Nearly all of the respondents 
read the advertisements in trade and 
business publications. Only four re- 
spondents out of 1,420 never read the 
advertisements and only 20 seldom 
read them. About 95% of the total 
read the advertisements regularly or 
occasionally. 

“4. Fifty-two and five-tenths per 
cent of the respondents classified 
themselves as a direct influence on the 
purchase of materials or ingredients. 
80.5% of the total, had either direct, 
indirect or both influences on material 
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and ingredient purchases. 46.7% in- 
dicated a direct influence on the pur- 
chase of operating supplies, while 
25.8% reported indirect influences. 
39.5% of the respondents indicated a 
direct influence on the purchase of 
plant and production equipment. The 
indirect influences were greater for 
this type of purchase than any other, 
about 32% were self-classified as in- 
direct influence. 

“5. Eighty-nine per cent of the re- 
spondents answered “Yes” to the 
question, ‘Is the information con- 
tained in a manufacturer’s advertis- 
ing of value in your work?’ 

“6. Eighty-six per cent of those 
answering the questionnaire believed 
a manufacturer’s advertising was 
helpful in discussing the advertised 
product with the manufacturer’s sales- 

”) 
men. 


The Industrial Advertising Com- 
mittee of du Pont points out that 
“nothing revolutionary or startling 
has been uncovered. However, this 
study does show the value of these 
two tools as sales aids today for any 
industrial advertiser.” 

The study was made in April and 
May, 1949, among eight major indus- 
tries to uncover information on these 
points: 

1. The kind and degree of buying 
influences exerted by men exercising 
major functions in industrial com- 
panies. 

2. The channels through which 
they obtain information about a man- 
ufacturer’s service and products. 

3. The degree of acceptance by 
these men of industrial advertising 
and its usefulness to them. 

The Industrial Advertising Com- 
mittee of du Pont originated, con- 
ducted and tabulated the survey. 
Publications which took part in the 
survey are: Automotive Industries, 
Chemical Engineering, Coal Age, En- 
gineering & Mining Journal, Food 
Industries, India Rubber W orld. Iron 
Age, Oil & Gas Journal, and Textile 
W orld. 


Am 5%khe 


“Dear Mr. Woolman: I can’t tell you how much we regret that your 
shipment of Christmas Tree lights was consigned to Portland, Oregon 


instead of Portland, Maine... .” 
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1949 Was Another Good Year for Telephone Users 


MORE SERVICE FOR MORE PEOPLE— Nearly 2,000,000 
telephones were added to the Bell System in 1949, This meant 
service not only for many people who did not have a telephone 
before but it also increased the value and usefulness of your 
own particular telephone. You can call many more people — 
and many more can call you. There are now more than 50% 
more Bell telephones than at the end of the war. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN LONG DISTANCE 
Long Distance grew steadily bet- 
ter in 1949. The average time to 
complete out-of-town calls is now 
down to little more than a minute 
and a half. Nine out of ten calls 
go through while you hold the 


BETTER LOCAL SERVICE —The over-all quality 
of telephone service continued to improve 
in 1949 and it keeps right on getting better. 
There’s faster, clearer, more accurate serv- 


ice on millions of local calls. 


275,000 NEW RURAL TELEPHONES 
were added by the Bell System 
in 1949. 1,300,000 have been 
added since the war —a truly 
remarkable record of rural de- 
velopment by the Bell System. 
Great gains were made also in 
the quality of service. Fewer 
parties on the line. Many thou- 
sands of new-type telephones 
put in. A higher proportion of 
our farmers have telephones 
than in any other country in 
the world. 


CONTRIBUTION TO PROSPERITY — All of 
this expansion and improvement in 
telephone service provided work 
and wages for many people outside 
the telephone business. 

More than $1,000,000.000 was 
put into new facilities. Western 
Electric — the manufacturing unit 
of the Bell System — bought from 
23,000 different concerns in 
2500 cities and towns through- 
out the country. 


line. Over many routes, the Long 
Distance operator dials the dis- 
tant telephone direct. It’s faster, 
friendly, courteous service all the 
way. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM — The best and the most 
telephone service at the lowest possible price. 


NOTE: 


The test reported on the opposite page was made in August, 1936. 
In April, 1937, the Manager said "This was one of the best mer- 
chandising ideas ever tested in this store. We have repeated the 


Dual Display with these items three times since, and are using the 


same plan on many other lines.” 


’ Adventure with 


Two Jars 


BY LIONEL B. MOSES* 


Vice-President, Parade Publication, Inc. 


When a dealer is cold to suggestions 
for point-of-sale promotion for a na- 
tional brand because he prefers to 
push his lower-price private label in- 


stead, what can you do? Answer: You 
can persuade him to push both brands 
— and win increased sales on both. 


DISPLAYED ALONE, the dealer's private brand sold 59 jars. Displayed 
alone, in a second week, Miracle Whip sold 77 jars. Displayed together, 
in a third week, the private and national brand together sold 165 
jars... 93 for Miracle Whip, 72 for the dealer's private label. 
Thus was the pulling power of the "dual display" demonstrated. 


For many years I have made a 
practice of loafing in grocery stores. 
Well, not actually loafing—let’s say 
prospecting for ideas. In casual con- 
versations with grocers, most of them 
B or C grocers, I have picked up 
merchandising ideas which big chains 
and super markets have found worth 
adopting as standard practice. This 
was one of them: 

Orville Bailey had a neighborhood 
grocery store in Lawrenceville, IIl., 
across the state line from Vincennes, 
Ind. He had a grocery store and 
Aline, a wife who is a real helpmate. 
Their annual sales were not more 
than 20 or 30 thousand dollars 
about what one big super market will 
ring up in a week. But Orville had 
ideas. 

One day Orville, Aline and I were 
discussing floor displays. Orville said, 
“A floor display is nothing but a pile 
of merchandise asking a woman to 
buy something.” We kicked that one 
around for a while, then the conver- 
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sation switched to something else. An 
hour later we had both forgotten his 
remark—except that I hadn't forgot- 
ten it; | just thought I had. 

I don’t know how long after that 
it was when the idea hit me. I do 
know that I woke up suddenly in the 
middle of the night, and there it was. 
I got up, turned on the light, wrote 
something on a memorandum pad, 
and went right back to sleep. Next 
morning I read what I had written: 
“If two displays asked a woman 
which one she liked better, she would 
probably make a choice.” 


Thinking It Over 


There it was. I was the dog, and 
that was my bone. I worried it for a 
week or two, bored friends with 
lengthy explanations, then went to 
Detroit, my favorite hunting ground 
in those days, and called on Ed Abdo. 
Ed is in Houston now, head buyer 
and merchandiser for the Weingarten 


. 


Super Market chain. When I get a 
merchandising idea which looks like a 
money-maker for grocers, chances are 
that I will find some excuse for a trip 
to Houston. 

“Tf a floor display is just a pile of 
merchandise asking a woman to buy 
something,” I said to Abdo, “how 
about putting up two displays side by 
side, one display stock with a na- 
tionally advertised brand, the other 
one displaying your chain’s private 
label; same product, same type pack- 
age, same size, each tagged with its 
current shelf price? I believe most 
shoppers would make a choice. Your 
private label would have an edge be- 
cause the price is lower.” 

Ed is always willing to play tug of 
war, if he can have the knotted end 


* This is the fourth of a group of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Moses on the merchandising 
of advertising. The first three appeared 
in SALES MANAGEMENT for Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 
and Dec. 1, 1949. 
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Sky Hopper 


Bill Brown 


“Van” Van Arsdale Ben Astarita ) 


Helen Bass Herm Braumuller 


Jerry Campbell Harold Wells 


Liz Macmillan Harold Flynn 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


... to our clients, past, present, and future! 


...to our contemporaries’ clients! ! 


... to our contemporaries!!! 


Which Season’s Greeting moods us for doing publicly what on previous New Year’s Days we 
have timorously performed privately: passing a few resolutions. AMEN! 


We firmly (yes, firmly)... 


RESOLVE, to quit argufying with clients—at least 
after 3 p.m. of any working day ... except. of 
course, in support of measures we believe to be to 
their more enduring benefit than any proposed 


alternative: 


RESOLVE, to bend our ditch-digging picks to per- 
2 4 c 

suade each client that his customers and prospects 

are his bosses... and that the value of our service 

to him increases as we represent his bosses inter- 

ests. and decreases as we vield such representations 

to his illusions. 


RESOLVE, to continue our effort to induce clients 
to explore, or permit us to explore. objectively, 
what's on their customers’ and prospects’ minds, so 
far as it may affect the marketing of their products. 


RESOLVE, to improve our composure and restrain 


our obstinate spirit in the face of damaging as- 
saults on plans we believe to be sound, copy we 
believe to be good. and charges we believe to be 
fair. (We have caught ourselves being too “ex- 
pert”: we have sometimes found our clients to be 
right! ) 


RESOLVE, to admit mistakes, without alibis: to 
allow clients freedom of speech and opinion, with- 
out rancor: to humble ourselves before unexpected 
but irrefutable facts and insuperable odds, with- 
out pride. 

In sum... 

we expect to prosper in 1950 only as we contribute 
to our clients’ prosperity through the profitable 
improvement of their re lations with their custom- 
ers. their proepe cts. their e mploye es, and their 


communities! And the same to you! 


Anne Donovan 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. + LExington 2-1790 


‘**DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE 
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of the rope. He said he wasn’t so sure 
this would increase total sales, but it 
sounded like a good way to emphasize 
the price advantage offered by their 
own labels, so he wouldn’t mind test- 
ing the idea. 

I suggested Miracle Whip Salad 
Dressing for the “Dual Display” test. 
By a strange coincidence, the Miracle 
Whip advertising schedule was then 
up for renewal, but there was no 
point in mentioning this to Abdo. He 
wasn't interested in that. He was in- 
terested only in the fact that he had a 
private label salad dressing, same size 
package, retailing at a price 10% 
lower than Miracle Whip. My sug- 
gestion was approved. 


Display Technique 


We agreed that for a week there 
would be only one display: his private 


label salad dressing, price-tagged at - 


33c. Then another week with only 
one display: this time, Miracle Whip, 
price 37c. During the third week, 
twin displays side by side; prices still 
33c and 37c. (See photo page 46.) 

First, we had to find a store in 
which trade was predominantly tran- 
sient. If most customers were regular 
shoppers from nearby homes and a 
good selling display caused many 
pantry shelves to be stocked during 
the first week, the second and third 
weeks would not have a chance. 
Nothing would be proved. 

Second, we had to find a store that 
was doing a large volume on salad 
dressings and items of that kind. 
Without real volume, no real proof. 
Four jars this week, seven jars next 
week: 75% increase. But 10 times 
nothing is still nothing. 


We found the right spot in the 
Sears, Roebuck store on Grand River 
Boulevard, where a tremendous vol- 
ume of grocery products was sold each 
week, and where customers came from 
all over Michigan. Here’s what hap- 
pened: 

During the first week, when. the 
entire table shown in the picture on 
page 46 was used to display quart 
jars of the private label salad dress- 
ing, price-tagged at 33c, they sold 
59 jars. 

During the second week, same 
table, same display, but Miracle 
Whip quart jars, with a 37c price 
tag: sales, 77 jars. 

Third week: Dual Display as 
shown—half Miracle Whip, half 
private label—still at regular shelf 
prices, 37c for Miracle Whip, 33c 
for the private label. They sold 165 
quarts of salad dressing: 93 jars of 
Miracle Whip and 72 jars of the 
private label. 

That was an increase of better 
than 25% for the private label, which 
pleased Ed Abdo. Kraft was willing 
to settle for the 20% increase on 
Miracle Whip. I was more pleased 
than either of them because the test 
enabled us to show dealers that dis- 
playing only a higher price line re- 
sults in loss of sales to customers who 
are strictly ‘‘price buyers,” and dis- 
playing only a lower price line re- 
sults in loss of sales to customers who 
have been pre-sold on a certain brand. 
Dual Displays sell both groups. 

That salad dressing test was made 
in August, 1936. In April, 1937, I 
went back to this Sears, Roebuck 
store for a talk with Mr, Schwartz, 
manager of the grocery section. As I 


COMING... 


How to Take the Gamble 


Findings of N. S. E. 
Study of Sales Training 


How to Lick Competition 
When You're a Penny Higher 


Out of a Consumer Premium Offer 
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walked into the store, there was the 
Dual Display, same table, same salad 
dressings. ““What gives?” I asked Mr. 
Schwartz. “Somebody tell you I was 
coming? Surely that display hasn’t 
been there since last August?” 

“You would come in today,’ Mr. 
Schwartz laughed. “We put that up 
yesterday. This is the third time we 
have repeated the Dual Display with 
those same items, and we are using 
the same plan on many other lines. 
That’s one of the best merchandising 
ideas ever used in this store.” 

Dual Displays started showing up 
in chain stores and super markets all 
over the country. Some of them told 
us they got the idea from the Detroit 
operation which we had reported in a 
folder for use by the sales forces of 
our advertisers. In many places, 
where the idea is still used success- 
fully, they had never heard of our 
Miracle Whip test—just figured it 
out for themselves. That’s fine. I am 
not interested in bylines. It wasn’t 
my idea in the first place. It came 
from an 18-foot-front C grocery store 
on the outskirts of Lawrenceville, Ill. 


Selling the Dealers 
With that idea we had built a valu- 


able merchandising tool, not only for 
Kraft salesmen but also for salesmen 
of other national advertisers. Many 
buyers are still hostile, or indifferent, 
toward promotion of a brand which 
has won consumer acceptance. They 
are anxious to push the sale of an 
opposite number, sold at a lower price 
and a higher markup, under the deal- 
er’s private label. With this Dual 
Display test, we had developed a 
convincing answer for wide-awake 
salesmen to add to their kits. 

When a salesman proves to a dealer 
that a Dual Display, set up and oper- 
ated exactly as this Miracle Whip 
and Private Label salad dressing test 
was handled in Detroit more than 
12 years ago, will increase sales for 
the dealer’s private label, with addi- 
tional sales and profits on the na- 
tionally advertised brand, no smart 
buyer will continue to block the pro- 
motion. The salesman, however, must 
prove his case. That takes time, 
thought, and a lot of work. In short, 
it takes salesmanship. “Nothing hap- 
pens until somebody se//s something.” 

Times change. Retailing in 1950 is 
quite different in many respects from 
retailing in 1937. But one thing 
hasn’t changed: A floor display is still 
just a pile of merchandise asking a 
woman to buy something. Twin dis- 
plays, prompting a woman to ask her- 
self “which shall I buy?” will still 
sell more merchandise than one dis- 
play, prompting her to ask herself 
“shall I buy?” 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


eechcraft 35 


The Beechcraft Bonanza cruises at 170 mph, 
carries four people in its comfortable cabin. 
Range is 750 miles; top speed, 184 mph. It 
combines safety, ruggedness, comfort, econ- 
omy, speed and performance — is equipped 
for day, night, and instrument flight. 


eechcraft 7% 


The twin-engine Beechcraft Executive Trans- 
port is relied upon all over the world for fast, 
dependable performance. This 200-mph 
plane carries 7 to 9 passengers in luxurious 
comfort — can be operated readily out of 
small fields. 


They outsold all others 


in their respective classes during 1949 


eechcraft 


for the TOPS in Performance, Strength, Speed, Style, Safety and Comfort 


Get the facts about Beechcrafts from one of these friendly Beechcraft Distributors 


In the U. S. —— ALABAMA-—Southern Airways Company, Birmingham . . . ARKANSAS—Little Rock Aircraft Sales, Little Rock . CALIFORNIA—Pacific 
Aircraft Sales Company, Burbank & Oakland . .. COLORADO—Midwestern Aircraft Company, Colorado Sieg" Intermountain Aviation, Inc., Denver . . . DELAWARE 
—Atlantic Aviation Service, Wilmington . . FLORIDA— —Airplane Sales Division, Butler Company, Tampa . . . GEORGIA—Southern Airways ‘Company, Atlanta ag 

IL NOIS—Airplane Sales Division, Butler Company, Chicago... INDIANA—Roscoe Turner Aeronautical Corporation, Indianapolis . . . 1OWA—Hunter Flying 
Service, Cedar Rapids .. . KANSAS—Topeka Aircraft Sales and Service, Topeka; Harte Flying Service, Wichita . . . KENTUCKY—Owensboro Aviation, Owens- 
oro . . . LOUISIANA—J. D. Reed Company, Inc., New Orleans . . . MASSACHUSETTS—Atlantic Aviation Corporation, Bedford . . . MICHIGAN—Francis 
Aviation, Lansing . . . MINNESOTA—Gopher Aviation, Inc., Rochester . . . MISSOURI—Fabick Aircraft Company, St. Lovis . . . NEBRASKA—Prairie Air- 
woys, Inc., Lincoln & Omaha . . . NEW JERSEY—Atlantic Aviation Corporation, Teterboro . . . NEW MEXICO—Cutter-Carr Flying Service, Inc., Albuquerque 
NEW YORK—Page Airways, Inc., Rochester . . . NORTH CAROLINA—Hawthorne Flying Service, Greensboro . . . OHIO—Ohio Aviation Company, Vandalia... 
OKLAHOMA—Aircraftsmen, Inc., Oklahoma City; Tulsair Distributors, Inc., Tulsa . . . OREGON—Flightcraft, Inc., Portland . . . PENNSYLVANIA—Wings, Inc., 
Ambler . . . SOUTH CAROLINA—Hawthorne Flying Service, Charleston & Columbia . . . TENNESSEE—Cook’s Aero Service, Alcoa; Capitol Airways, Inc., 
Noshville . . . TEXAS—Tradewind Airport Corporation, Amarillo; J. D. Reed Company, Inc., Dallas & Houston; G. E. Penn, Longview; Alamo Aviation, 
Inc., San Antonio . . . UTAH—Altair, Inc., Salt Lake City . . . WISCONSIN—Anderson Air Activities, Milwaukee . . . WYOMING—Casper Air Service, Casper. 


=< and Abroad — ANGOLA-—SOREL, Luanda .. . ARGENTINA—Will L. Smith, S.A., Buenos Aires . . . BELGIUM—Intair, Ltd., Antwerp . . . BRAZIL 
—Companhia Carnasciali Industria e Comercio, Rio de Janeiro . . . CANADA—World Wide Aviation Agencies & Sales, Inc., St. Johns, Quebec . . . CHILE—Bunster y 
Bezanilla, Ltda., Santiago . . . CHINA—Wah Chang Trading Corporation, Shanghai . . . CUBA—Dr. Gustavo S. de Bustemante, Havana . . . EGYPT—Misrair, 
SAE, Cairo . . . FRA NCE—Victor Helfenberger, S.A. Somatex, Paris . . . INDIA—Indamer Co., Ltd., Bombay . . . IRAN—Habib Sabet, Teheran 
- . . MEXICO—Jorge Pasquel, Mexico, D.F. . . . MOROCCO-—Airco, Tanger . . . NETHERLANDS—Technische Handelmij, Hollinda N.V., The Hague . 
PARAGUAY—Nicolas Bo, Asuncion . . . PERU—Inter-Continental Trade Co., S.A., Lima . . . PUERTO RICO—West Indies Airways, San Juan .. 

S!|AM—Siamese Airways Company, Ltd., Bangkok . . . SOUTH AFRICA—Aviation Corporation of Africa (Pty) Ltd., Johannesburg . . SWITZERLAND—Groupement 
Suisse de Representation Aeronautique, Neuchatel . . . TURKEY—Kontioto Turkish Company, Ltd., Istanbul .. . URUGUAY—Pike and Co., Ltd., Montevideo 
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Designing 


to Sell 


4 


HOME HUMIDIFIER'S high moisture-dispersing ability 
returns needed moisture to air, keeps humidity at recog- 
nized healthy levels. Called the 'Mois'n-Air," it uses only 
water and may serve as a holder for ivy or philodendron. 
It is available in pastels. It is a product of Puritan Sales Co. 


NEW ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER with Ten-Key Decimal CHILDREN'S INSTRUMENT has 45 rpm music repro- 
Tabulator is designed to speed up typing of statistical, duction system which features "child's play"’ operation. 
billing, accounting, other columnar material. Device Cabinet finish is designed to appeal to young music 
is built into keyboard. Made by Remington Rand, Inc. lovers. The phonograph is marketed by RCA Victor. 


MASCULINE GIFT is available in a per- 
sonalized decanter type bottle. Each car- 
ton, containing Sir John Schenley brand, 
comes with an assortment of die-cut gold 
foil letters. Recipient's initials may be 
applied on indented squares on bottle's 
face. Window in the black and gold carton 
permits application without removing bottle. 


oro- 
ion. 


usic 
tor. 


Cites Power 


of “Picture Words’ 
As Selling Tools 


Sales Manager Dornoff stresses the added impact to be 
gained in sales presentations through the subtitution of 
more vivid words and phrases for shop-worn generalities. 


(This piece gains added interest in view of 
the current discussion in SM's pages, in 
"Shop Talk" and in various expressions on 
the “Dear Editor" page about choice of 
language in selling.—The Editors.) 


Jim Dornoff, sales manager of the 
Automotive Division, Pate Oil Co., 
and president of the Sales Managers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, has been 
making a series of talks before sales 
and service groups in the Middle 
West. He discusses and analyzes the 
power of words when making sales. 
Wherever he appears he asks, “If you 
are a salesman can you paint with 
words a picture that will make a per- 
son want to buy?” 

Words are tools, he adds, the finest 
selling tools in the hands of any sales- 
man, easily used to do a fine job, yet 
often misused and abused. As the 
salesman selects his words, so goes the 
sale, for better or for worse. The 
word artist can make them crackle 
and snap. He has a power akin to 
that of the virtuoso over his strings. 
The music can be soft, appealing to 
emotions, or it can be strong and 
sturdy. 

To Illustrate 


To illustrate how carefully chosen 
words play on the emotions he says: 
“Use velvety for smooth, radiant for 
beautiful, invaluable for useful, strik- 
ing for attractive, and observe the 
dfference it makes. Think of the 
illness of the tomb, the softness of 
newly fallen snow, the grandeur and 

ory of a mighty oak, the sweet smell 
©f spring flowers after an April 
-iower, the refreshing taste of cold 

ater from a bubbling mountain 
s-ream, and you will get my meaning.” 

“Imagine an apple,” he continues. 

lo say apple, and nothing else, fails 

picture anything particularly in- 
resting or desirable. But when you 
iy that the apple is juicy and de- 
cious you can hear the crack of that 
rst bite; you can taste the trickling 

lice. Words can be soothing as a 
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mother’s lullaby or they can ruffle and 
antagonize. No salesman can sell 
without words. If you are going to 
sell, study and use words that have 
color and action, words that convince 
and create desire.” 

Mr. Dornoff continues: “Assume 
that you are an automobile salesman. 
Here is a sentence that presumably 
you have been using: This car is 
very economical on gas; our engineers 
say that with it you can get up to 22 
miles per gallon.” 

Then consider the more enticing 
picture you can paint with these 
words: “Put a gallon of gas in that 
Scotch engine and you can breeze all 
the way to Cedarburg and back!” 

Another type of salesman, selling 
security, may say: “By saving $100 a 
month now you will have a nice nest 
egg at the age of 65.” Wouldn’t these 
words create a more captivating 
vision: “Save 25% of your salary 
now and at the age of 65 you will be 
able to cast your rod in the cool wa- 
ters of the North Woods all summer 
long.” 

Insurance, Mr. Dornoff points out, 
is one of the toughest things to sell. 
It isn’t something a man can visualize 
as solid, such as a piece of machinery. 
To sell a life insurance policy the 
salesman must play upon the. pros- 
pect’s emotions and bring his imagina- 
tion into action. 

He has a friend, Mr. Dornoff tells 
his audience, who has sold more than 
$1,000,000 worth of life insurance 
every year for the last six years. He 
has used a simple and effective little 
story time and time again. That sales- 
man’s story goes like this: 

“Why did J buy life insurance? Let 
me tell you. Because one day a few 
years ago, going up the stairs of an 
apartment building, I met a young 
lady with her arms full of packages. 
I offered to help her. At the door to 
her apartment I saw that she was 
quite pretty. She still is... 

“Because late one summer night 


when we were waiting at the railway 
station for the last suburban train to 
take me back to the city, I said to her: 
“The two of us could live on what I 
am spending for railroad fare. What 
do you say we try it?? We did, and 
it worked... 

“Because one day I was offered a 
better job by another firm, and when 
I told my boss about it he offered me 
$10 a week more to stay. When I 
told her about it she helped me to 
make the difficult but wise decision 
to take the new job. I did and it 
worked ... 

“Because late one Sunday after- 
noon in autumn, as we were driving 
through the countryside, we came 
upon a small, white cottage, its win- 
dows ablaze with the light of the set- 
ting sun. She said, ‘What a place that 
would be for us!’ Yes, what a place 
it has been for us... 

“Because late one night she awak- 
ened me and said, ‘I think I’d better 
go.’ We went, and the last I saw of 
her that night was when an interne 
was rolling her down a long corridor 
in a wheel chair. When I saw her 
early the next morning she was asleep, 
very white and still and beautiful, 
with the sweetish smell of ether heavy 
on her breath. The nurse said, 
‘Wouldn’t you like to see him?’ 

“Tt was for these reasons, and 
many more, that I bought life in- 
surance.” 


All Kinds of Words 


There are all kinds of words, says 
Jim Dornoff, and you can use them 
freely without cost or purchase. 
There are words that crawl, cringe 
and creep; words that are so soft and 
fluffy that they snuggle and purr; 
words that are sharp, harsh and crisp; 
words that crack and explode like 
firecrackers. 

“Seek just a little and you will 
find words to fit all speaking and 
writing requirements; words of all 
colors and dimensions. Some of them 
shine and sparkle, glitter and glide. 
Look for- words and you will find 
them in plenty; words that are rich 
and lustrous, soft and smooth as 
velvet, or hard as diamonds. 

“The era that lies ahead is not a 
buyers’ market. It is not a sellers’ 
market. It is a salesman’s market. You 
and I, who work in the field of sell- 
ing, have a job to do. It is going to 
require patience, tolerance, fortitude 
and a lot of extra effort. So, let 
yourself go. But do not forget the 
power that lies in words. Words, 
carefully selected and backed with 
enthusiasm, will make you a winner. 
Unshackle your emotions. Put it 
over.” 


LOOK SUCCESSFUL - BE SUCCESSFUL 
WITH THE RIGHT SALES EQUIPMENT 


@ Replace your worn, obsolete 
sample cases. Give your men a feel- 
ing of confidence in their product 
and their own personal appearance 
in today’s competitive market. 

A COMPLETE SALES CASE 
LINE. Specials made to your exact 
specifications. 

Write for our complete leather 


goods catalog and circulars. Prices 
and samples. DEPT. SM. 


lce-Robert Co. 


29 E MADISON ST... CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


| 


€/ Bunowne Prooucrs Mencuanouue 


The Building Industry’s Salesman 


Biggest, most productive adver- 
tising buy of the year— 


AL / BPM 1950 


Dealer Products File 
To be issued April 8 


Reaches 23,500 key buyers — 
largest coverage of the industry. 
Only comprehensive product- 
reference, directory and operat- 
ing information book in the in- 
dustry. Write for information. 

American Lumberman 


& Building Products Merchandiser 


4 
4 
: 
1 139 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 2 
' 
he 
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Paintmen Promote Finish 
As Specific Product Value 


Consumer media and business papers will carry the 1950 
campaign for National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Asso- 
ciation. Advertising is tied into a dealer promotional cam- 
paign to which 10,000 retailers have already subscribed. 


A sales and advertising drive in- 
tended, among other things, to con- 
vert customers into salesmen has been 
launched for 1950 by the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Associa- 
tion. 

The Association, after 20 years of 
silence, resumed its promotion at the 
start of 1949. The 1949 campaign 
consisted primarily of advertisements 
in The Saturday Evening Post, Coun- 
try Gentleman, Time, and Better 
Homes and Gardens, in which read- 
ers’ attention was equally focused on 
paints used at home and on the fin- 
ishes of radio cabinets, bedroom suites, 
etc. The new drive sharply differen- 
tiates the two themes and, for each of 
them, appeals separately to the con- 
sumer and to the trade. Additional 
magazines are used. 


Finish-Consciousness 


The promotion for durable wares 
seeks to make buyers finish-conscious 
and to persuade sellers to cater to that 
consciousness. Whether you sell re- 
frigerators, automobiles or plumbing 
fixtures, the Association wants you to 
include finish among the sales points. 
It is running two series of 12 monthly 
advertisements, one for buyers and the 
other for manufacturers, each adver- 
tisement built around a different 
product. Buyers’ media are Time and 
Newsweek. Manufacturers’ media are 
Industrial Finishing, Modern Indus- 
try, Products Finishing, Furniture 
Manufacturer, Product Engineering, 
Electrical Manufacturing, Autobody, 
Western Industry. 

The drive will be successful if and 
only if buyers of durable goods make 
finish a point for discriminating 
among products, and the manufac- 
turers compete upon that point. The 
Association circularized these indus- 
tries: furniture, communications, can- 
ning, kitchen appliances, automobiles, 
heating and plumbing, lighting. Re- 
turns have been good. Louis Marks, 
sales manager, Major Appliance Divi- 
sion, Coleman Co., responded: 

“You prabably will be interested to 


know that we have done some work 
along this line and are getting ready 
to launch new products about which 
we expect to make a big to-do about 
the finish. Beauty and finish will be 
one of the outstanding selling points 
which we will feature. The whole 
idea will be carried through all our 
sales presentations and our adver- 
tising.” 

C. J. Enderle, General Electric 
Co., wrote: 

“Steel kitchen cabinets are also the 
responsibility of our division and this 
has made us more conscious perhaps 
than the average appliance division 
of the importance of finish as a sales 
advantage. In fact, we have just con- 
cluded arrangements for the manu- 
facture of cabinets which have a two- 
coat, two-bake finish job, in the in- 
terest of more nearly representing the 
same finish as we have on our appli- 
ance line. This, we feel, is a tremen- 
dous advantage to the customer in 
terms of lasting beauty and appear- 
ance, and I assure you that we will 
use this fact to every advantage in 
our advertising and _ promotional 
plans.” 


More Sales Points 


There are similar letters from the 
major automobile companies and 
from the majors in other industries 
which had been solicited. Automo- 
biles, appliances, plumbing are so 
familiar that it is not surprising that 
the refinement of surface should be- 
come a sales point. Television, how- 
ever, is a new product; one might 
expect the buyer to be so interested in 
it as an instrument as to ignore the 
contribution of paint and varnish. On 
the contrary, Henry C. Bonfig, vice- 
president in charge of sales for Zenith 
Radio Corp., wrote the Association: 

“Your analysis is correct in stating 
that the public is becoming more and 
more conscious of room harmony, 
furniture styling and quality finishes. 
This interest offers a further mer- 
chandising opportunity to us as manu- 
facturers in that we are ever conscious 
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of quality finishes in addition to su- 
perior engineering and designing. 


“It would seem that there is an 
jpportunity for a reciprocal adver- 
tising theme and I should be glad to 
bring before our advertising agency 
and our advertising department the 
thought you have evidenced.” 

John K. West of RCA also wrote 
that he was presenting that proposal 
o his advertising agency and to the 
promotion staff. 


Store salesmen, it is complained, 
do not talk finish. They do not know 
much about it. That is something the 
Association intends to correct. The 
appropriate sales points are being sent, 
direct mail, to the manufacturers, to 
be passed along, with other dealer 
aids, to the retailers. 


Maintenance, Too 


There is also the campaign for 
selling paint, varnish, etc., for main- 
tenance. It stresses safety, improved 
morale, protection of property. It is 
intended to reach not only the home 
owner who paints his porch and the 
screen doors each spring, but factory 
managers, apartment house operators, 
and others—those, briefly, charged 
with upkeep. 

Each month, advertisements will 
take a new theme. The one for April 
is the living room. “Don’t envy a 
colorful home—have one!” says the 
blurb under the living room picture. 
Keyed to the advertisements, the As- 
sociation offers dealers an all-year 
promotional campaign, for which it 
will supply appropriate window dis- 
plays. In the store window, for in- 
stance, the enlarged living room ad- 
vertisement is hung from two adja- 
cent painters’ ladders. Under it is a 
placard: “Color is the first step 
toward better living.” On the sides 
and along the floor is an arrangement 
of brushes and paint cans. 


The service is offered to dealers at 
515 a year. So far, almost 10,000 have 
subscribed to it. It is the Association 
itself that sells the service, using lists 
upplied by manufacturer members. 
Vianufacturers will maintain the 
service, delivering the materials, help- 
ing to install them, etc. Usually, it 
will be the dealer’s major supplier 


who will handle the job. 


Campaigns are buttressed by radio 
talks by Lenore Kent, a 15-minute 
script taken by 250 stations, and a 
women’s or building page newspaper 
feature, taken by 350 dailies and a 
few weeklies. Radio stations and 
newspapers were solicited by direct 
mail and offered the free service, 
which goes only to those writing 
for it. 
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at Buffalo’s Food Buyers 
..-Use the Courier-Express 


“Food News”...7 days a week with 10 times the editorial space formerly 
devoted to food and food preparation...is one of the many reasons why 
the Courier-Express is the favorite paper of Buffalo housewives. And it’s 
also one of the many reasons why food advertisers have increased their 
linage 118% during the last 10 years in Buffalo’s morning and Sunday 
newspaper. 

Remember, your dollar in the 
Courier-Express buys greater impact 
on the families with more money to 
BUY your products. 


A Creed for All 
Professional Salesmen..... 


If you've missed previous announcements that Sales 
Management now has reprinted W. C. Holman's "The 
Salesman's Creed," in a form suitable for framing and gift- 


giving to all the men on your sales force, see page 78. 
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Significant to Liquor Advertisers: 
Two new findings about the relation- 
ship of income to consumption of al- 
coholic beverages are developed in a 


new research release by Harper's 
Magazine: (1) The number of types 


of liquor consumed advances sharply 
as income levels rise; (2) the number 
of persons within a family who drink 
increases steadily as income rises. The 
findings are part of a more compre- 
hensive study of drinking habits of 
Harper's Magazine readers. The 
facts were obtained from the maga- 
zine’s Leadership Panel, a continuing 
study conducted by International 
Public Opinion Research, Inc., an 
afhliate of Elmo Roper. Write Wil- 


liam E. Robertson, Jr., Sales Promo- 


tion Manager of the magazine, 49 
E. 33rd St., 


New York 16, N. Y. 


@ and you sell the 


@ WHOLE BUFFALO MARKET 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER e 
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KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


America’s Metalworking Pro- 
duction is in a bad way. According 
to “The Mid-Century Inventory o: 
Metalworking Production Equip- 
ment,” a reprint from 4 merican Ma- 
chinist, the obsolescence trend of the 
1930’s toward a higher average ag« 
of equipment is back. More than | 
out of every 5 machine tools is more 
than 20 years old. The Inventory 
divides machine tools and other pro- 
duction equipment into three age 
classes: (1) units under 10 years 
old; (2) units 10 to 20 years old; 
(3) units over 20 years old. Tables 
show distribution of equipment by 
industries, areas, and type of equip- 
ment. Copies available from the 
magazine, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Measuring the Radio and Tele- 
vision Audience: A reprint of a 
talk, “The True Dimensions of the 
Radio and Television Audience,” 
given by H. M. Beville, Jr., director 
of research, National Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., at a recent Pulse Luncheon, 
reveals that radio researchers and 
audience measurement systems in gen- 
eral have neglected to measure the 
true dimensions of the radio and 
television audience. “They have con- 
centrated too much,” Mr. Beville 
points out, “on measuring home 
listening only . . . With other media 
continuing to sell on the basis of 
gross circulation and gross audience 
size, it is essential that AM and TV 
broadcasters have complete measure- 
ment-at-home and away-from-home 
of program audiences.” In conjunc- 
tion with his talk Mr. Beville has 
prepared tables representing a com- 
pendium of available research data. 
Write to Mr. Beville, National 
Broadcasting Co., Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Break all the resolutions 
you want. ..except 
the one to visit 
us this winter. 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
1151 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
Ownership-Management for more than 50 years 
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-robably the average reader of SM feels pride—not shame— 
ween he is called a “salesman” (even though he has the official 

e of President or V.P. in Charge of Sales.) Unfortunately this 
iso t true of every young man or woman whom we would like to 
ecruit for the staff. Many of them are brought up to believe— 
through teachers, fellow students, social contacts—that a sales- 
man is one who uses unscrupulous means to make people buy 
things they do not want, do not need, and cannot afford. 


_et's face it: We have a situation where many people who are 
well qualified to take up selling as a career, would have 
greater income and greater happiness than in any other voca- 
tion, but who simply aren't interested in becoming “salesmen.” 


Shall we get our backs up and say, "You're going to be a 
salesman and be called a salesman, or we don't want you.” Or can 
we better serve our needs by a graceful compromise? 


Many of our prospects—in every field—are rubbed the wrong 
way by the word "salesman." Most of us like to feel that we 
bought something because we were smart enough to see its value. 
We don't like to think we have been sold something. That's one 
more strike against the name “salesman.” 


So—without retreating an inch from our fundamental belief 
that selling is a vital function, can we reach our desired goals 
more effectively by providing our field representatives with a 
“handle” which has better acceptance and perhaps greater dig- 
nity? That's the big question which Mr. Connell poses. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME ? 


Life insurance companies get around it by calling qualified 
men "life underwriters." Joe Ardleigh of the Research Institute of 
America reports increased morale, lowered turnover, better pro- 
ductivity, by banning the word "salesman." All of their men are 
either "District Managers” or “Division Managers.’ 
their tax service in Milwaukee, let's say, is Milwaukee Tax Division 


A man selling 


Manager. In many fields greater dignity is built up by calling 
men “Sales Engineers." In others the word "service" is both helpful 
and disarming, as ‘Sales and Service Representative." 


Mr. Connell operates a successful service business in Stamford, 
Conn. After graduation from the University of Massachusetts and 
carrying on graduate work at Fordham University he has been 
selling since 1930: to farmers, estate owners, public utilities, the 
Federal Government. He is a salesman and an employer of sales- 
men. He writes: 


"| have, of course, met many salesmen in my lifetime. | admire 
their courage, their hard work, their optimism. | have seen many 
of them burn out too soon. They have provided the ‘spark’ in 
many segments of cur American daily life, and | don't think they 
have been properly recognized." 


The floor now is yours, dear reader. How would you solve the 
problem which Mr. Connell raises? Our Letters column is open 
to you. 


Philip Salisbury 
Editor 


Does the Man We Call “Salesman” 


Need a Better Name? 


BY EDWARD A. CONNELL 


ls the name "Salesman" a liability to the profession? Some 
management men apparently think so—because their men 
are called by some other title. Read Mr. Connell's thought- 
ful discussion—and let SM's editors have your opinion. 


But it seems to me that the Willy 
Loman lack of security, in the nature 
of pension, guaranteed annual wage, 
and other emoluments which are now 
the rule rather than exception—it 
seems to me that this cannot be the 
only answer to the problem. The ex- 
odus of middle-aged veteran salesmen 
from the selling field to lower-salaried 


(Good salesmen are a rare com- 
idity today, as indicated by the job- 
|-ting pages of such a newspaper as 
the Sunday New York Times. I do 
t believe that the complete answer 
the strange current aversion to 
« lling as a career can be found in 
‘thur Miller’s Pulitzer Prize play, 
Leath of a Salesman. It is true be- 
‘ond question, in my humble opinion, 
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that the brilliant young playwright 
has dramatized magnificently, and 
with the exaggeration permitted by 
dramatic license, the shabby lack of 
security in too many areas of the 
business field. The slow character- 
corrosion of salesman Willy Loman 
in a world he had blithely neglected 
to notice was solidifying around him, 
is too real to be laughed off. 


positions in business and Government, 
the aversion of recent college gradu- 
ates to a selling career, probably have 
as principal root-cause the factor of 
security. Let us admit that the desire 
for security may represent 65% of the 
causal factors. I would like to talk 
about the other 35%—in an age of 
over-specialization and occupational 
classification, the vocation of selling 
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remains vague, rootless, and unclassi- 
fied. 

Not wishing to make this article a 
solemn doctoral thesis larded with 
statistics and dates, I shall eliminate 
footnotes, references, and Bureau of 
Labor Statistics proofs that selling is 
vague, rootless, and unclassified. This 
I know: The former “janitors” of 
our local public school system are 
now “custodians” with trade union 
affiliations, business papers, and mod- 
est periodical conventions and con- 
ferences on county and state levels. 
These contented custodians were not 


happy as “janitors” even though their 
wages were proportionately larger in 
1933 than they are in 1950; even 
though 17 years ago they had approx- 
imately the same pension provisions 
they enjoy today. 

For years the agile young men who 
follow the spectacular occupation of 
pruning and spraying tall shade trees 
were known by various a yong 8 
titles such as “tree skinner” “tree 
monkey.” In 1930, F. A. asian 
founder and active head of the na- 
tionally known Bartlett Tree Expert 
Co., conceived the occupational term 


DAKOTA DOLLARS 


Assure Diversified 


1941 1942 1943 1944 


__ 


1945 1946 1947 1948 


*Total Time Deposits of Individuals, Partnerships and 
Corporations in Operating Commercial Banks~ 
Source: Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


For 8 years Dakota savings have increased 


SS.ID. 
steadily! 


Healthy as this condition is, it has even a more significant 
meaning when you consider that ONE-HALF of income 
and savings is eventually used for production expenses... 
such as machinery and equipment, gasoline and oil, ma- 
terial and supplies, seed, fertilizer — plus improvement of 


farm homes and buildings. 


Since 1881, the preferred approach to this rich market 
has been THE DAKOTA FARMER. 

Over 100,000 farm families—70% of the FARM popula- 
tion—read and respond to DAKOTA FARMER advertising. 


(Write for your FREE copy of Upper Mid- 
west Food Sales Survey-Breakdown of markets 
_and sales for, the Dakotas and Minnesota.) 


s+ => 


“AMERICA’S ‘5th 


J.P. MALONEY 
Advertising Manager 
101 9 N.W. _~ Bldg. 


. 
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FARM MARKE ET! 


“dendrician” as a meaningful substi- 
tute for the less distinctive “skinner.” 
(The word was made up of the 
Greek word dendron, meaning “tree,” 
and the suffix ian, meaning “artisan, 
worker, adept.” ) 

Had the term “dendrician” been 
generally accepted by all commercial 
tree-care companies at the time, it 
probably would be better known and 
recognized today. Despite its too- 
exclusive use within a single company, 
there is no doubt that definite advan- 
tages have stemmed from its adoption 
in the way of increased vocational 
pride on the part of Bartlett field 
workers. 

There have been, of course, ridicu- 
lous abuses in the occupational no- 
menclature business. A friend of mine 
told me of finding an employe of a 
large mid-western landscape con- 
tracting firm listed as a “horticultural 
exodontist.” It seems that the par- 
ticular employe spent some of his 
time repairing wooden rakes used in 
grading and leveling topsoil. He was 
quite skillful in the extraction of 
broken rake teeth preparatory to in- 
serting replacements! 


This Nomenclature Business 


Then there is the listing of an at- 
tendant in the shower room of a 
municipal swimming pool gymnasium 
building as “humidifying engineer’! 
Skipping the burlesque activities in 
vocational designation for a more 
serious examination of the problem, it 
can be pointed out that within large 
business organizations, the outside 
salesman is the “forgotten man” when 
titles and identification tags are given 
out. There are cost accountants, sales 
engineers, market analysts, merchan- 
dising engineers, methods experts, 
production co-ordinators, public rela- 
tions counselors, time-study engineers, 
packaging engineers, and a score of 
other new callings in administrative 
and manufacturing sections of busi- 
ness. The salesman is still a salesman. 

An acquaintance of mine, whom | 
shall identify as P.L.B., wanted to 
try selling after some 14 years as a 
minor city government employe earn- 
ing approximately $2,900 a year. He 
was successful in securing an 18- 
month leave of absence during which 
he could try his vocational readjust- 
ment experiment. During the first six 
months, while exploring his territory, 
he earned net commissions of $5,20)) 
and seemed a “natural” for a suc- 
cessful selling career and a five-figure 
income. He resigned his position after 
13 months. After a vacation he went 
back, with what I thought were sighs 
of relief, to his government niche. 

I am not attempting to dismiss the 
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definite angle of guaranteed security 
» this case. Actually, he did not have 

low-paid job when all the cards 
were counted. At the end of 30 years’ 
sevice (in his case, at the age of 54) 
he will be eligible for a minimum pen- 
sion of $1,500 a year. In the event of 
his death, his widow (unless she re- 
marries) will receive his full pension 
for the rest of her life. In his particu- 
lar city, the ancient and non-actuarial 
pension plan is almost 90% taxpayer- 
borne and practically non-contribu- 
tory. As a matter of fact, P.L.B. will 
receive during the first eight months 
of his pension career almost 50% of 
his own personal contributions to the 
pension fund during his 30 years of 


service. 
Bellyaching? Yes! 


\m I bellyaching? Academically 
and objectively, yes; selfishly and sub- 
jectively and in the privacy of my 
own heavily-mortgaged cottage, no. I 
envy P.L.B. with an enormous envy. 
At the age of 54 and with $1,500 a 
year definitely on the line come hell 
or high water, he can go out and find 
himself a modest little job—perhaps 
another selling job—bringing him 
three or four thousand a year. 

But P.L.B. seemed depressed about 
one surprising matter during his sales 
fling. At least a dozen times he sadly 
pointed out that he was “just an- 
other salesman.” A sentitive soul, he 
told me, he resented keenly “the 
changed attitude” of his friends after 
he had dropped his imposing govern- 
ment title and became “Joe Sales- 
man.” There is no doubt that 15 years 
of government security had deprived 
him of a workable sense of humor. 
At the same time it struck me that if 
P.L.B. had dropped the title of 
“assistant personnel director” at $2,- 
900 to become a “junior field engi- 
neer’ or an “associate methods con- 
sultant’”’ at almost triple his former 
income, his transition shock might 
have been lessened with a_ possible 
consequent reverse effect on his ulti- 
mate wrestling with the problem. 

B.S.Q. is a salesman for an organ- 
ization manufacturing and_ selling 
supplies to schools and colleges. He is 
a quiet man, well-read and cheerful, 
w th a college degree from a leading 
university. His annual income is from 
$2,000 to $14,000. He owns his own 
home in a Westchester County town 

tree and clear. He has educated his 

ree children and he has a nest egg 
o' Government bonds and a pleasant 
economic future under a company 
pension plan. 

He is periodically irritated, during 
national educational gatherings where 

s company exhibits and demonstrates 
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equipment, by the patronizing treat- 
ment and attitudes of educators and 
educational administrators. One of 
his minor complaints is that they all 
seem to have the same unusual suits 
with _hermetically-sealed _ pockets, 
which they wear to the bar and to 
night clubs when they go out for a 
relaxing hour or two with sales repre- 
sentatives. He is bothered very much 
with the introductions. One of his 
customers, ‘Vocational Guidance 
Counselor Jones’ of Moose City, in- 
troduces him to “Audio-Visual Direc- 
tor Smith’ of Simmons Junction. 


B.S.Q. is vaguely introduced as 
“being with” the Gigantic Appliance 
Co. or as “one of Gigantic’s bull 
throwers” if the atmosphere happens 
to be one of jollity and letdown. He 
suffers under the constant strain of 
anonymity. He resents the mild ridi- 
cule of professional educators. B.S.Q. 
pays a substantial real estate tax of 
$687.44 on his home and small lot. 
He is increasingly conscious of two 
facts: (1) The educational budget in 
his little town has jumped by 321% 
in 10 years; (2) educators attending 
the convention who regard him in the 


Worcester’s Wondrous Twins: High Buying Power and Intensive Newspaper Coverage 


WORCESTER 
COUNTY 


Gets an 


i for APPLES 


no as well as industrially, 
Worcester stands high on the list of the nation’s 


major markets. In apple production alone, 
Worcester fruit growers, with a record harvest 
of 1,086,617 bushels, added over $2,000,000 
this year to Worcester’s high buying income. 


Worcester ranks 21st* among the nation’s counties 


in Apple Harvest. 


Advertisers find that the key medium to reach this 
prosperous, diversified market is the Worcester 


Telegram-Gazette, the newspapers that completely 
blanket the area. Daily circulation in excess 
of 140,000. Sunday over 100,000. 


“Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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growing steadily greater 


Here's part of the 49 achievement record: 


in U. S. in total grocery linage 


in Texas in circulation 


in Texas in advertising linage 


in Texas in news linage 


To sell the fabulous Houston market — at lowest 
possible cust, use the one medium that has proved its 
effectiveness so conclusively. 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS 
Advertising Director Notional Advertising Manager 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


same general manner as a Sunday 
visitor at the Bronx Zoo cases the 
monkey cage, enjoy recreational offer- 
ings of the convention’s idle hours «t 
the expense of their local taxpaye-s 
or, in part at least, of commercial ex- 
hibitors. B.S.Q. knows that the mild- 
est protest he might make against 
heavy annual increases in educational 
expenditures would bring accusations 
that he was, in effect, “against educz- 
tion and the American way of life.’ 


A Source of Irritation 


There is another root source of 
salesman-irritation in the frigid and 
looking-down-the-nose attitude of “‘re- 
search” and “scientific” personnel 
within his own organization. T.P.A. 
is a competent, energetic, and per- 
sonable salesman for an established 
leader in the commercial insecticide 
and fungicide field. Practically all of 
the company’s business is with farmers 
and horticulturists. For some reason 
or other, T.P.A. cannot establish the 
semblance of a social entente cordiale 
with the company’s technical men and 
their families. Frankly, Mrs. T.P.A. 
is fed up with trying. The eight or 
nine Ph.D.’s of the technical division. 
drawing from $3,500 to $7,000 an- 
nually, work and fraternize evenings 
in antiseptic isolation from the com- 
mon herd of salesmen. T.P.A. told 
me of his recent experience with Dr. 
M. of the research staff, who was 
chiefly responsible for the develop- 
ment of a new fungicide. It was sold 
in large quantities chiefly by the pro- 
motional efforts of T.P.A. It was not 
a good fungicide. It stunk, in itself 
and in its results. It shriveled foliage 
and caused severe skin irritations to 
men operating the spraying machines. 
When the situation became acute, 
company heads asked Dr. M to go 
into the territory with T.P.A. and 
investigate the failure of the product. 
Dr. M. was a dismal traveling com- 
panion. When T.P.A. invited him to 
have a drink at an Elks’ club he de- 
clined. His conduct during visits tc 
farms was neither friendly nor rea- 
sonable. He refused the Polish farm- 
er’s cigar. The farmer clammed up 
and scowled. He bluntly questioned 
the honesty of farmers who had com- 
plaints to make. He shook his head 
and doubted their ability to mix the 
spray properly. 

T.P.A. is convinced that Dr. M.’s 
field attitude will cost the company 
$50,000 in volume next year in just 
one territory. T.P.A. has a solution: 
“The salesmen,” he says, “are fed uy 
with research experts who don’t seen 
to realize that if we weren’t beating 
our brains out they’d be out of jobs.’ 
I asked him for some solution. “Ever 
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ie of those research guys ought to 
» made to put in one month a year 
lling his own stuff in some strange 
rritory and finding out what makes 
ople spend money. They also ought 
be made to join the Elks or some 
ver club and play a little poker in- 
ad of sitting around nights with 

-h other, criticizing Big Business 

id praising Big Government.” 

I have tried to point out that the 
salesman is more secure than he was 
20 years ago, but even less classified 

an he was 40 years ago. I have little 
in the way of specific remedies to 
itter. I feel strongly that the steady 
eduction in the available supply of 
courageous, optimistic, and friendly 
commercial men of the road is not 
good for business or for our national 
welfare, economically or sociologi- 
cally. The creeping paralysis of Ultra- 
Security as evidenced by the frantic 
rush to get on public payrolls, settle 
down in some nice warm cubicle, and 
wait out the pension is not typically 
American. Neither is it sociologically 
healthy. 


Salesmen are no different from 
other human beings. Man does not 
live by bread alone. There are sales- 
men today who would go into their 
territories with a new vigor and 
determination if they had vocational 
status. Salesman Joe Smith, a clever 
and friendly guy, is a bit weary of 
being kidded constantly by corny 
friends who are safely classified as 
doctors, dentists, accountants, and en- 
gineers of various hues and _ sub- 
genera. Perhaps if he were given the 
title of “associate engineer” in the 
construction equipment company he 
would feel more like a normal part 
of our classified America. 
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“Magnifique! Mon cher Napoleon... 


our new love nest is precisely as 
we planned it — tout moderne!” 


C’est vrai! Home-planners are the buyers and specifiers of 
building materials, equipment, appliances and home 
furnishings in the “owner-occupy” new-home market. 
Dr. Daniel Starch discovered this fact . . . home- 
planners are definitely the dominant buying factors 
inthis rich market. 


No wonder saleswise manufacturers recognize home- 
planners as the profitable prospects they are. No 
wonder leading firms insert their descriptive, detailed 
consumer literature in Home Owners’ Catalogs. No 
wonder sales are born when home-planners are given 
full facts 4 la Home Owners’ Catalogs! 


Daniel Starch reports, “Readership of individual 
catalogs in Home Owners’ Catalogs ranks among the 
highest for this type of~sales literature of any we 
have studied.” Home-planners themselves say Home 
Owners’ Catalogs is “the one specific source that pro- 
vides the most helpful information about all kinds 
of products and services for new homes.” 


Let Dr. Starch’s findings guide you to more sales in the 
profitable Home Owners’ Catalogs market. For a copy 
of the full Starch report, write to Dept. “J”. 


Home Cunt 


CATALOGS 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION’S CONSUMER CATALOG DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
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NO JUMBLE: Dozens of parts are 
kept in order—and explained—by 
clearly defined labels and quick 
reference check chart printed on in- 
side lid of combined shipping and 
display carton produced by National 
Metal Edge Box Co. for Lincoln. 


Parts Packaging Cuts Costs, 
Smoothes Kinks in Sales Routine 


BY ALEX P. FOX, 
President 
Lincoln Engineering Co.* 


Lincoln Engineering Co., makers of lubricating equipment 
and parts, cites a variety of gains from a simple packaging 
program. They range from speedier handling and fewer 
errors to better storage, better cost and quality control. 


Lincoln Engineering Company’s 
packaging program was undertaken in 
October, 1949 with two objectives: 
(1) to improve distribution and there- 
by increase sales; (2) to reduce costs 
by organizing packaging and order- 
filling routine. 

The program was designed particu- 
larly to satisfy marketing require- 
ments of Lincoln’s shelf merchandise, 
which comprises part of a complete 


* St. Louis, Mo. 
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line of lubricating equipment dis- 
tributed to three major markets: auto- 
motive, agricultural, industrial; and 
sold through automotive jobbers, agri- 
cultural dealers, and industrial dis- 
tributors. 


Type of Merchandise 
Packaged merchandise consists of a 
wide range of metal parts and as- 
semblies. Individual users buy at re- 
tail. Wholesalers sell maintenance re- 
quirements to buyers in many indus- 


tries, and original equipment for ma- 
chinery builders. 

All packaged merchandise is with- 
drawn from a common warehouse 
stock for shipment, even though the 
long line of parts and assemblies is 
sold through distinctly different types 
of outlets to users with diverse needs. 
Before we re-designed our present 
packages, we used different colors on 
packages to identify major products 
and literature for industries in differ- 
ent markets in which they are used. 
There was no family color scheme. 

The new carton is blue with a 
white imprint. These basic colors are 
on all cartons. In relation to other 
colors still used to identify the prod- 
ucts by market, these colors are 
neutral. 


The label is designed for legibility, 
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counting for the white background 
and large type. An illustration of the 
ackaged part, part number, quantity, 
nd description follows a uniform pat- 
ern which is employed in the prep- 
aration of price lists. Boxes too long 
to stock with the narrow side in view 
re identified with a corner label 
hich can be read with either the 
arrow or long side of the box ex- 
| osed. 

Because of the weight of metal 
parts, it was necessary to adopt a 
metal edge construction to make the 
irton sufficiently strong. 


Selecting Sizes 


Box sizes were established by the 
proportions of decimal quantities of 
the merchandise. To limit the number 
of box sizes required, cardboard fillers 
are provided to take up empty space 
in some cartons. Uniform box size 
contributes to easy handling. This 
more than offsets the disadvantage of 
having to use two or more boxes for 
large orders. 

Parts and assemblies are individu- 
ally packaged within the boxes in a 
manner that goes beyond usual 
methods. 

A polyethylene bag, heat sealed 
after filling, protects the merchandise. 
To support it, a cardboard stiffener 


is used, folded to cradle the merchan- 
dise. The exposed sides are imprinted 
with the part number and description 
similar to that shown on the box label. 
The exposed back portion of the stiff- 
ener carries selling information. The 
interior surface is printed as an in- 
struction sheet. 

This way of packaging provides 
many desirable features. Merchandise 
retains its original factory finish be- 
cause the heat-sealed bag excludes air 
and foreign matter. Polyethylene en- 
ables the customer to see the contents 
without disrupting the package. Parts 
and sales information printed on the 
stiff cardboard can be seen clearly 
through the polyethylene bag. Mer- 
chandise packaged in this manner 
nests and therefore takes less space 
when boxed in quantities than does 
the customary cardboard container. 

Advantages of the packaging pro- 
gram can be summed up this way: 

Instant identification of all pack- 
aged merchandise is obtained by the 
illustration on the label. 

Errors, confusion, and delay in the 
procuring and storing of inventory 
and in filling orders are minimized 
by use of large, legible, label im- 
printing. 

Sturdy metal-edge, telescoping lid 
boxes are readily accessible, stock 


neatly, will not collapse, and have a 
fresh appearance when reshipped to 
customers. 

Cost of packaging under the pro- 
gram is not comparable with the cost 
of prior methods. Then packaging 
was more or less an incidental adjunct 
to shipping routine rather than a 
planned part of the production pro- 
cedure. It consequently did not take 
into account all indirect expense asso- 
ciated with material handling in the 
packaging operation or the order- 
filling routine. 

More important, the packaging 
program makes it possible to establish 
cost standards. The order-filling rou- 
tine is simplified and expedited with 
elimination of the need for constant 
detailed counting and checking of ran- 
dom quantities. 


Errors Reduced 


Errors associated with a shipment 
of wrong parts or quantities are sub- 
stantially reduced, and customer cor- 
respondence and complaints are lim- 
ited accordingly. 

Finally, we find that the organized 
packaging procedure provides im- 
proved quality control, since an im- 
perfect part which by chance clears 
inspection is detected before it is 
packaged. 


FEW CARTONS FOR MANY MARKETS: Lincoln's packaged merchandise is withdrawn from a 


common warehouse stock for shipment even though the long line of parts and assemblies is sold 
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through distinctly different types of outlets to diverse users. All cartons are blue with a white imprint. 
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Promotion 


Market and Media Data 

The National Provisioner, Inc., 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, IIL., 
has issued a “Market and Media 
Data” folder, following the NIAA 
Standard Outline. The folder is in 


three parts: (1) pertinent market 
information prepared for the annual 
Market Data book; (2) Market 


Data, the history and up-to-date rec- 
ords on circulation, advertising and 
editorial achievements of The Na- 
tional Provisioner; (3) a summary of 
highlights on the publication’s Annual 
Meat Packers Guide. 


Pretty Is... 


Off the presses is Dell Modern 
Group’s 16th Survey of Beauty. The 


survey reports on the cosmetic buying 
habits of the 7,500,000 women— 
mostly in the 18-35-year-old bracket 
—who read Dell magazines. It con- 
tains a section describing the methods 
used for the survey, prices the re- 
spondents paid for various cosmetic 
items and where they bought them. 
Then, in tabulated form, are reports 
on usage of everything from face 
powder to water softeners, with prod- 
uct names. Dell: 261 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


How to Use Miniatures 


. . miniature lamp bulbs, that is. 
General Electric offers an attractive 
booklet describing the myriad uses to 
which miniature lamp bulbs can be 
adapted for household appliances. 


Many of these methods while un- 
used by 


usual, are already being 


SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA’S Pioneer RADIO STATION 


Them that Zaz... 


GITS! 


There’s an extra punch in your 
advertising dollar on WDBJ! 
To demonstrate, look at these 
Promotion figures for the Fall 
Campaign (Aug. 21-Nov. 21): 


Newspaper Ad Lineage....... 19,617 
Newspaper Publicity Lineage. 2,160 
Spot Announcements......... 525 
“Biggest Show” Spots 

(Daily Feature, 8:45-9:00 AM)...... 624 
Downtown Display Windows. . 11 


plus trailers, dealer cards and letters! 


WDBJ 


CBS - 


FREE & PETERS 
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5000 


WATTS - 960 KC 


Owned and Operated by the 
TIMES-WORLD CORPORATION 


ROANOKE, 


VA. 


INC., National Representatives 


manufacturers. Others are so simple 
yet so right, that manufacturers of 
products which G-E had in mind 
with its suggestions, might well study 
the booklet. Write Lamp News 
Bureau, General Electric Co., Nela 
Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Pacific Presentation 


Don Lee Broadcasting System has 
a handsome promotional piece the 
aim of which is “a presentation of 
the Pacific Coast for your use in 
evaluating Network Radio.” The 
booklet contains a population density 
map, a topographic map, and a sales 
response map, made from a survey for 
Don Lee by Reuben H. Donnelley. 
There is also Pacific Coast Market 
Data, from SM Survey of Buying 
Power. Write the Don Lee Broad- 
casting System, 1313 North Vine St., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Wine and Beer in N. E. 


The second annual survey to deter- 


| mine the retail distribution of pack- 


aged beer and wine in the New Eng- 
land regional market has been com- 
pleted by 48 daily newspapers, mem- 
bers of the New England Newspapers 
Advertising Bureau. Results are con- 
tained in a 52-page booklet which 
shows comparative distribution fig- 
ures of 43 brands of malt beverages 
and 34 brands of domestic wines. The 
Bureau, 516 Statler Building, Boston 
16, Mass., will mail you a copy. 


Long Beach Listings 


The Long Beach Press-Telegram 
has issued two pocket-size booklets 
for the purpose of providing salesmen 


with a listing of grocers and drug- 


gists in the Long Beach area. The 
two booklets provide a systematic list- 
ing of stores, addresses, volume classi- 
fication, and buyers information. Ad- 
dress Wade L. Maplethorpe, national 
advertising manager for the news- 
paper, 6th St. and Pine Avenue, Long 
Beach 12. Calif. 


QUALITY METAL SIGNS 
AND PLASTIC 

lf you have a sign problem, write us. 
United makes a wide range of printed, 


enameled, lighted and unlighted signs. 
Write for information. 


ADVERTISING SIGNS DIVISION 


United Sound & Signal Co., Inc. 


COLUMBIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Based on an interview by Larry Fitzmaurice with 


PAUL S. GEROT > 


Grocery Products Division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Vhen Pillsbury Miéills,  Inc., 
‘ched around last spring for a 
ple idea for celebrating the 80th 
thday of Pillsbury’s Best Flour, it 
In’t know one of the company’s 
gest advertising and merchandising 
‘nts would result. 

Before the “little idea” had run its 
irse, the company had presented to 
nerican women 100 prized baking 
‘ipes. A nation-wide baking contest 
1 been developed. More than 25 
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HEY, WHO'RE YOU? Answer: Mr. Houston Newman of 
St. Louis, (right), one of four men among the 100 finalists. 


$50,000 SMILE: Philip Pillsbury, president of the com- 
pany, and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, make the grand prize 
award to a contest-happy housewife from Detroit who 
has been cooking for only six years. She is Mrs. Ralph E. 
Smafield. That dish in the center is the prize-winner. 


President, 


How Pillsbury Turned A Birthday 
Into Its Biggest Sales Promotion 


A simple idea to mark the 80th anniversary of Pillsbury’'s 
Best Flour had its grand finale in a ‘bake off'' contest in 
New York's Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The consumer contest 


became a store event, produced incentive pay for salesmen. 


million plastic or paper tokens had to 
be handled by the company. Salesmen 
were stirred to a pitch of enthusiasm 
rarely witnessed in such a contest. 
Flour sales climbed steadily. 

Four or five ideas were advanced 
during the early spring for suitable 
events commemorating the year when 
Charles A. Pillsbury made improve- 
ments in milling processes which en- 
abled his mill in the frontier town of 
Minneapolis to produce a first-class 


spring wheat flour which he could 
sell competitively in the East. 

The best minds in the company 
studied proposals from every angle to 


eliminate guesswork. Considerable 
work and money went into the cam- 
paign. Advertising and sales forces 
had to click in unison. Some of the 
ideas were rejected, others were used 
in part. 

Sales and advertising men agreed 
that the company needed something 
which would offer the possibility of a 
touch of glamor in the lives of some 
40 million women who find it un- 
glamorous to be merely the best 
housewives in the world. What was 
the glamor to be? A chance to use a 
cherished, private recipe at no less a 
place than the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City, before world 
famous judges. 
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FIRST 


IN RETAIL 
FOOD LINAGE 


Retail food stores, during the 
first 11 months of 1949, used 
more space in the Deseret 
News than in any other Salt 
Lake 


week. 


newspaper, six days a 


67,563 more lines 
than Paper "A" 


71,114 more lines 
than Paper "B" 


Advertisers more and more 
are finding they get a better 
buy and better results in the 
Deseret News. 
Source: 


Media Records 


Serving the Mountain West— 
Daily and Sunday 


The Gale Like 
DESERET NEWS 


National Representative. 
Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 


They Learn 
55% Faster.. 
Remember 


10% Better 


Your audio-visual training pro- 
gram can be more effective with 
new Illustravox Automatic—no 
annoying bell signal. For details 
write ILLUSTRAVOX, 2141 
Bueter Road, Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 


DIVISION OF THE Magnavox COMPANY 
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Pillsbury Mills needed an event 
that would stir grocers into thinking 
up their own ideas for increasing flour 
sales. The answer ? “Store event” pro- 
motions which brought into stores 
additional traffic, resulting in in- 
creased sales not only of flour but of 
all baking essentials. 

The company also needed a sales 
challenge the salesmen could really 
sink their teeth into. The answer was 
a contest offering an opportunity to 
demonstrate skill in increased sales 


men in the Grocery Products Divi- 
sion were called in to 11 meetings at 
central points and were given full de- 
tails of the promotion. Before July 
20 they all had elaborate display ma- 
terial for use by retailers. 

The salesmen talked up the mystery 
angle of the campaign. Promotion was 
peaked to the contest. Radio and 
magazine advertising brought in thou- 
sands of inquiries. Color comics and 
rotogravure in newspapers produced 
more interest. One nation-wide gro- 


WHAT GOES ON HERE? 100 cooks, at work at 100 ranges, in (of 
all places!) the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf, combined to make 
news that was worth columns of copy in almost every metropolitan daily. 


which build up the year’s incentive 
pay. 

First step, after the event was out- 
lined, was the distribution by sales- 
men of thousands of plastic tokens the 
size of a quarter. Printed on them 
was: “Save this token; it may help 
you win $50,000.” 

Grocers were kept in the dark, 
relative -to the event’s details, nearly 
as much as their customers. Grocers 
were assured that a big thing was 
abuilding, that customers would be 
trooping into stores for the tokens. 
Grocers knew a lot of flour was to 
be sold, and they stocked up in an- 
ticipation. 

Housewives began to talk about the 
chance to win $50,000. Demand for 
the tokens began to snowball. There 
was such a run, after a few weeks, 
that the printers ran out of plastic 
and the tokens had to be printed on 
cardboard. 


The “kick off” was July 1. All the 


cery company asked for five million 
tokens. 

Haisewives were then asked to 
participate in a roundup of private 
recipes. Recipes were to call for use 
of all-purpose flour, as little as half a 
cup. There were no jingles to write, 
no riddles to solve. It was purely a 
contest of skill, ingenuity and origin- 
ality. 

The contest was unique in that it 
gave participants a chance to use na- 
tive skill. It offered an activity they 
followed normally. They could enter: 
recipes for cakes, breads, pies, cookies 
entrees, desserts. 

The persons entering the top 10( 
recipes would win trips to New York 
a stay at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
a chance to win prizes of $150,00( 
worth of kitchen goods and cash 
General Electric ranges, Hamilto: 
Beach mixers, and other kitchen 
equipment used in the contest finale 
were to go to each of the contestants 
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They would be judged in six classes 
in which there would be equal prizes. 
There would be three top awards. 
The top prize was to be $25,000, 
doubled if the entry was accompanied 
by one of the tokens. 

At first the recipes came in slowly. 
Advertising men knew, however, that 
housewives had to be exposed to the 
promotion for a time. Then they had 
to think about an entry and finally 
hunt up the precise recipe. They 
would want to try out the recipe 
again. 

Finally, the recipe snowball began 
to roll down hill. Entries came in by 
the dozen, then by the hundreds, then 
the thousands. Grocers ordered and 
re-ordered to keep Pillsbury’s Best on 
their shelves and still they had trouble 
maintaining a supply of the “bell 
cow” of the Pillsbury line. 

One grandmother, who laboriously 
wrote out her prized recipe for a ham 
dish, sent in the recipe and was happy 
until a relative reminded her that no 
flour was used in the recipe. The 
grandmother telegraphed Pillsbury 
Mills to say: “Add half a cup of 
flour to gravy.” 

Hundreds of housewives mentioned 
that the recipes they sent in had been 
used by their grandmothers or great- 
grandmothers. One recipe had been 
used by four generations. Some of the 
recipes obviously had been taken from 
material published by Pillsbury Mills 
in the early 1880’s, when the new 
Minneapolis mill already was the 
largest in the world. 

Promotion during the contest was 
extensive and closely co-ordinated 
with efforts of the sales force. In ad- 
dition to the increased run of general 
advertising, a double-page spread in 
Life magazine, August 14, brought 
spectacular results. Headed “Knead 
No More, My Lady,” it was the 


largest of its kind ever run in a maga- 
zine of that circulation by a family- 
type flour. 

Grocers, impressed by the scope of 
the advertising campaign, hitched up 
to the promotion. ‘They sold more 
flour than they hoped to and in addi- 
tion cashed in through sale of other 
baking materials. 

The salesmen, a vigorous crew nor- 
mally, needed little additional prompt- 
ing to make them realize they had a 
golden sales opportunity, but they re- 
ceived frequent ‘token telegrams” 
giving them sales figures, success 
stories and information on how differ- 
ent techniques were clicking in other 
districts. Efforts of that kind showed 
their value in keeping a campaign 
alive over a long period of time. 

When the 100 top recipes had been 
selected, late in October, the Pills- 
bury Mills took the 100 contestants 
to New York City. Between 2:00 
A.M. and 8:00 a.m., Monday, Decem- 
ber 12, 100 new ranges were moved 
into position on the main ballroom 
floor of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

To accommodate 100 electric 
ranges operating at one time, special 
cable had to be run into the hotel 
giving more potential power than any 
one New York building ever had at 
one time. There was enough power 
for a deluxe ocean liner, plenty to 
supply a good-size community. There 
were the problems of what cooking 
utensils to give each contestant, and 
what ingredients to supply. (Of all 
the recipes, only one calls for an 
onion. ) 

Soon the recipes will be made avail- 
able to the American public packed in 
bags of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Each 
bag will contain the prize recipes and 
carry a banner printed on the front to 
tell housewives that the cherished 
recipes are inside. 


OH, TO BE A JUDGE AT A TIME LIKE THIS! Food editors of various New 
York newspapers and magazines tasted, tested, cast their ballots for the finest 
products. 
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Here they're at work sampling entries in the cake classification. 


$1,000 won’t buy 


a more responsive or responsi- 


ble audience for your product 
story than the 

60,338 Specifiers and Buyers of 
all industries in America's blue 
chip plants . . . reached for 
only $110... through 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 

Write for 
"The |1EN PLAN" 


GOOD FOR SELLING ... 
BECAUSE USED FOR BUYING 


INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


NEWS «p 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York |, N. Y. 
Boston « Chicago e Cleveland e Detroit 
Los Angeles « Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 


WHICH PUBLICATION HAS 
THE LARGEST NUMBER OF 
EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISERS OF 
CHEMICALS AND’ RELATED 
PRODUCTS? 


It Is 


OPD 


© 2523 Pages of Chemicals Ad- 
vertising first 11 months of 
1949 

e The whole week's round-up of 
Chemical News 

e 5000-6000 Quotations 

NEWS FORMS CLOSE 4 P.M. FRIDAY 

PAPER DELIVERED 9 A.M. MONDAY 


May we send ou a 
sample copy of O.P.D.? 


MNO cL 


) 


Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter 


For Chemicals Buyers 
The Market Authority since 1871 


Schnell Publishing Co., Inc. 
59 John Street, New York 7 
After Feb. 1, 1950 address will be: 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


@ Cleveland 22—H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Blvd., Long. 
0544 @ Los Angeles 14—The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. 
Lafayette Park Pl., Drexel 4338 @ San Francisco 4—The 
Robt. W. Walker Co., 68 Post Street, SUtter 1-3568. 


Wt 


MULL 
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High Level of Sales Expected 
For First Quarter and Full Year 


A big first quarter of sales, topping 
slightly that of 1949 and approx- 
imating the all-time record of the 
first quarter of 1948—with the en- 
tire year 1950 being about at the 
1949 level—is the consensus view of 
the Board of Judges of Future Sales 
Ratings. 

The reasons for this favorable ex- 
pectation are weighty, including, 
most importantly, the fact that public 
income and buying power are large 
and growing larger. Included, too, 
are: increasing money supply and 
easy personal credit, heavy Govern- 
ment spending, high national employ- 
ment, steadying of prices at a profit- 
able level, growing population, high 
unfilled needs of the public, improved 
equity markets and availability of 
venture capital, tremendous amounts 
and varieties of goods to be promoted 
and sold, and a rather general preva- 
lence of business optimism in public 
sentiment. 

Not only did the public wind up 
1949 with a year’s personal dispos- 
able income slightly above the super- 
year 1948, but it saved a great deal 
more, and present liquid personal 
savings are enormous—enough on 
their own to finance all the retail sales 
of a year like 1939 for five years! 

In the first quarter of 1949 the 
U. S. public was putting money into 
personal savings at the rate of $18,- 
500,000,000 annually—a sharp jump 
over the annual rate of personal sav- 
ings at $11,400,000,000 in the first 
quarter of 1948. Similarly, in the 
second quarter of 1949, the rate was 
$18,000,000,000, compared with $10,- 
800,000,000 in the second quarter of 
1948. 


Spend More; Save Less 


This year the situation is quite 
different from that prevailing at the 
beginning of 1949. Many people were 
jittery over election results, and the 
odds heavily favored drastic labor law 
changes, considerably higher taxes, 
dollar-an-hour minimum wages, Gov- 
ernment control of steel distribution, 
possible excess profits taxes, and pos- 
sible renewal of national price con- 
trol. Moreover, another war was 
deemed imminent by some authorities. 
The “bogey” nature of these worries 
is clearly evident now. 

In any event, many people had re- 
signed themselves to expecting a 
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business recession (Future Sales 
Ratings definitely was not among 
them!) ; hence the exceptionally heavy 
savings trend developed. At present, 
there is a much greater feeling of 
security, so that there is likely to be 
more spending and less saving in the 
first quarter of 1950 than in the 
similar period of 1949, Additionally, 
credit conditions are easier and per- 
sonal disposable incomes higher! 

Although many businessmen missed 
the boat by being over-pessimistic, 
their cautious policies did serve a 
useful purpose, since they acted as a 
brake on excessive speculation, bor- 
rowing and inventory accumulation, 
the usual precursors of a collapse. 
The present fundamental health and 
financial strength of the economy, in- 
cluding high liquidity of people, cor- 
porations and financial institutions, is 
partly attributable to the fact that re- 
adjustments in the postwar years did 
not come all at once, but serially. 

The level of income and consump- 
tion, meanwhile, was aided by Gov- 
ernment spending, the foreign aid 
programs, price supports, unemploy- 
ment compensation, savings of busi- 
ness and people and their access to 
credit. In the periods of curtailment 
goods were taken off the market faster 
than they were manufactured. 


Individual Outlook Changes 


Outlooks of individual industries 
vary considerably, of course. We have 
hoped, in getting the expert judg- 
ment of the 300 authorities who com- 
prise the Board of Editors of Future 
Sales Ratings, to obtain the best pos- 
sible estimates of the likely future 
sales trends of the 100-plus industries 
which are rated. 

We all realize that statistics have 
their place and are fine for measuring 
what has happened in the past. But 
from there on the future is what 
counts. We, as businessmen, are 
naturally more interested in what is 
going to happen tomorrow than in 
what happened yesterday. Intelligent 
planning on prospects, rather than on 
back statistics or current operations, 
is what will put one ahead of the 
competition. 

That was SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
line of reasoning in originating Fu- 
ture Sales Ratings, which are pre- 
pared under the supervision of Peter 


B. B. Andrews, fortrier economic ad- 
viser, U. S. Government, who draws 
on the knowledge of the Future Sales 
Ratings Board, which judges the sales 
prospect of the industries covered. 

Even some keen insight into what 
“general business” will be like in the 
future is not a thoroughly practical 
working tool, for so many businesses 
run counter to the general (or aver- 
age) business trend. Throughout the 
last depression, for example, the sales 
of refrigerators, frozen foods, and 
Diesel engines, to mention a few, in- 
creased. And even in comparatively 
poor years after that, scores of com- 
panies and more than a dozen indus- 
tries set new, all-time highs. 


Industries and Places 


To some extent, the breakdown by 
industries is also a breakdown by 
places, reflecting fairly great geo- 
graphic concentration of some indus- 
tries, as, for example, steel and iron, 
shipbuilding, textiles, aircraft, auto- 
mobiles, auto tires and others. Addi- 
tional great marketing services pro- 
vided by SALES MANAGEMENT for 
its readers include the Survey of 
Buying Power and the regular de- 
partment in “High Spot Cities.” 

It is our belief that our readers 
will find in the Future Sales Ratings 
list at least one industry in which 
practical use can be made of sound 
trend information. Subscribers who 
are interested in selling to a variety 
of industries should find the feature 
of great value. For example, the 
manufacturer of boilers probably is 
doing business with—or would like to 
do business with—every industry rep- 
resented in the compilation. The same 
might be said of almost every article 
used in inter-industry selling. Sub- 
scribers who are in the office equip- 
ment business have all industries on 
their prospect list. So do printers, 
lithogrdphers, and most sellers of ad- 
vertising space or radio. : 

Combining the Sales Prospect 
Rating with the Industry Size Rating, 
the sales manager, advertising man- 
ager, merchandiser, economist, trend- 
watcher and long-range forecaster 
can thus obtain a ready estimate of 
the dollar volumes involved of any 
of the 100-plus industries rated by 
Future Sales Ratings. Tabulations by 
each industry, with explanatory kevs, 
are on the following page. 
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FUTURE SALES RATINGS 


Key to Relative Size Ratings 


(by industry sales volume) 


A—Ten Billion Dollars and Over 
B—Seven Billion to Ten Billion Dollars 
C—Four Billion to Seven Billion Dollars 
D—Two Billion to Four Billion Dollars 
E—One Billion to Two Billion Dollars 
F—One-Half Billion to One Billion Dollars 
G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars 


Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 


(All ratings are relative to the median (**%*), which 
indicates no change or a small decrease in relation 


to the corresponding period of the preceding year.) 


kkekekk—Best Relative Outlook 
wkkkk —Very Good Relative Outlook 


kk =—Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
xk —Fair Relative Outlook 
* —Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


Relative . Sales Sales -_ es . Sales . 2 acme 
ze rospec r 
Rating Ratine for Br yall Rating Rating. for Rating. for 
(See Ist Qtr. Next 12 (See Ist Qtr. Next 1 
Above | (See Above | Mos, (See Above | (See Above | Mos. (See 
Key) Key) Above Key) Key) Key) Above Key) 
Advertising ......... D took +++ | Machine Tools ................ G totoiok ek 
Air Conditioning Re F kkkkk A hee te Machinery (Agric.) SA i ee cd FE kkekkk kkk 
Air Transportation G bik ick “teeter | Machinery (Ind'l.) ............ B tote tok kekk 
Aircraft Sales ... c tock tek Materials Handling .. A tottoik kkk 
Auto Sales (New) A totktok wide [Meats .................. c kkk wk 
Auto Sales (Used) E * + Medical Care Srueats c kkk kik 
Auto Tires . Seta E xk a+ Metal Containers ........... F totctok kik 
Baking .- D xk kk Metals (Non- Ferrous) c tototoick kkk 
Banks (Revenue) . E toitoik t+kkk =| Motion Pictures ............ E xk wk 
SEA c tekik t+ =| Musical Instruments ......... 7 kk * 
Building (Heavy) a, B tetcicik ++tokk | Office Equipment .............. F kik tok 
Building (Residential) . My es Cc witik ie E toh tokk keke 
Candy & Chewing Gum ... E * * Oil (Cooking) . G xk xk 
Canned Fruits & Veg. .... E wk kik kt D totctokk wiki 
SE arinsa es Cate aihiein au et G kk ++ Packaging & Containers .... E kkk tek 
Chemicals ......... A wk wk Paint ... ey E kkk wk 
Cigarettes ........ D tok + Yok Paper & Products ........ Cc totolek kik 
Cigars ... on ee G bata! kk I coin occ iva cree aco ey D ktkk wekk 
Clothing (Men's s, Women's Photographic Supplies - a G kkk kk 
\ (ae A tkk ++i Physicians & Dentists ........ D kek xk 
Coal (Anthracite) ......... F kik kk lS F ik wm 
Coal (Bituminous) . D tok kk Plumbing & Heating .... D teh ick kek kk 
Commercial Printing ° . E tottik tk Printing & ones Equip. F totik wk 
eed ch doo F kkk tok Radios ..... Me F * * 
Cotton Textiles .... D kik wok Railroad Equipment D tohkk teohk 
Dairy Products ................ D week wk Railroads .... B xk wi 
Department Stores A xk wk Refrigerators sche il sk E wkk kik 
Diesel Engines ................ G kkk Iik wekmeKw | Restaurants & Bars ..... A kkk nek 
SE ia bak a 5p waiated E hininlelel stekkk =| Rubber Products ......... eka J xk xk 
Drugs & Medicines ............ D nintel wk Security Financing ............. F kkk eS ad 
Education .... ae F baled **k Shipbuilding F tok tok kik 
Electrical Equipment (Heavy) c awk wk ne 6 ii pabu vg goo er D kk kk 
Electrical aamnel _ ~ G wik tik Silk Textiles ................. G * 
Euperts ........ ; A inks! salad Soap .. Peak iis E tottoick kekkk 
Farming .......... A lel baled Soft Drinks ..... ae F wk kik 
> Sea 3 biel ak Sports & Sporting Goods .. c xk kk 
Food Processing eee Sacha birt a 2 — — oS eee : kkk tekk 
SRE eer ee WN Bless ee: ee kkkik krkkk 
Gasoline & Ol ED a ae c 7 4 oo , tiki Surgical Equipment i aoe aay na G kkk witb ik 
Glass & Materials ........... E piri tik Synthetic Textiles (Rayon, 
Groceries a teed wok Nylon, etc.) E kktkk kek 
Hardware 0 dotck hininiel Television .... re G kkkik tooth k 
A Sr eee D trek Toothpaste & Mouthwashes . . G kik wKk 
House Furnishings, (Floor WAR I go vos vn vsivbinivine G kk kk 
Coverings, Furniture, Trailers (Auto) G xk kik 
= eR Cc totctok toto Travel & Vacations ... A wk xk 
Household Products ( Misc.) c kkk kkk Travel (Sea) E wrk nininlel 
ATS See c kkk witch [Trucks ......... D wok wok 
Instalment Financing ...... Cc kkikk tictckk | Utilities (Electric) . Hinceoe gee Cc kk IKK Keakk 
NS ic sire a dere o «ks c xk tok Utilities (Gas) . E tek tkk tk hk 
Jewelry & Watches ...... E * + Utilities (Telegraph) . S xk * 
Eee ae F * * Utilities (Telephone) D wk kk tot 
Liquor (Alcoholic) ......... c kkekk rarerere Vacuum Cleaners ica emi We vie G tok ke 
Luggage << SS G kk kk Vending Machine Sales ........ D tO tk oe Se a 
Washers (Household) F row tok 
Note: Future Sales Ratings are specially copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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MAGAZINES 


More than 90 leading department 
and specialty stores are tying in with 
Holiday magazine in the promotion 
of winter resort and travel merchan- 
dise from December 26 to January 
15. Window and interior displays 
have been built around the themes, 
“Holiday in the Sun” and “Holiday 
in the Snow.” The magazine is fur- 
nishing display material and news- 
paper mats. 

Among the stores participating in 
the promotion, which is exclusive to 
one store in a city, are Neiman-Mar- 
cus, Dallas, Tex.; The Hecht Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Miller and 


OLIVER E, EVERETT appointed 
to newly created post of magazine 
co-ordinator of McCall's Magazine. 


Rhoads, Richmond, Va.; The Higbee 
Co., Cleveland; Bonwit Teller, 
Philadelphia; Frederick and Nelson, 
Seattle, Wash.; Carson Pirie Scott, 
Chicago; Burdine’s, Miami, Fla.; 
Himeloch, Detroit; Leon Godchaux, 
New Orleans. 


An increase in circulation guar- 
antee and general advertising rates 
has been announced by Harper's 
Magazine. -The new guarantee will 
be 145,000 copies. The magazine is 
presently delivering 153,000 (Audit 
Bureau of Circulations), an all-time 
high. Rates will be advanced to $1,- 
000 for black and white pages, with 
fractional units and color rates in 
proportion. 

The new rates will be effective 
with the April 1950 issue, contracts 
received prior to February 25 will be 
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protected at present rates for the bal- 
ance of 1950. 


In 1949, Today's Woman showed 
a lineage gain of 34,881 lines, 24.9 
per cent . . . Advertisers have placed 
16% more advertising revenue with 
the January 1950 issues of the Dell 
Modern Group than the year before 
. . . The circulation base for adver- 
tising rates in Better Homes and 
Gardens will be increased from an 
average net paid of 3,100,000 to 3,- 
400,000 with the September 1950 
issue, and advertising rates will be 
adjusted in approximately the same 
proportion. 


In its annual report to advertisers, 
Parents’ Magazine shows advertising 
revenues of $4,081,832 and a circula- 
tion of more than 1,200,000. During 
the year 680 advertisers used the 
magazine, running a total of 18,878 
advertisements. Seventy-six advertis- 
ers of infants’ specialties used 46.54 
pages; 69 food advertisers, 248.34 
pages; 58 medical, drug and toilet 
goods advertisers, 158.38 pages; 106 
advertisers of household equipment 
furnishings and _ supplies, 163.76 
pages; 230 clothing, shoes and acces- 
sories, 346.87 pages; 254 camps, 


SURMOUNTING main entrance to new 
building of Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 
5ist Street at Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
this sculptured panel was inspired by the 
Declaration of Independence. Its theme: 


“Dedication to a Better America.” 


APPOINTED: Leonard V. Rowlands (left), 
general manager, and John G. Wilcox (right), 
advertising manager, of Hardware Age. 


13.27 pages ; 215 schools, 20.01 pages ; 
151 advertisers of various products 
used 90.66 pages. 


The summer meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Magazine Pub- 
lishers has been scheduled for June 
29, 1950, at the Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y. . . . The annual 
Sport Magazine Awards Dinner will 
be held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Astor Hotel, New York City, Janu- 
ary 19. The magazine will present 
trophies to the 12 greatest athletic 
competitors of 1949 as selected by a 
committee of experts headed by 
Grantland Rice. 


I. Shuman, former executive editor 
of Holiday and The New Yorker, 
has been appointed co-publisher of 
The Reporter. Dr. Max Ascoli has 
been editor and publisher until now 
. . . Donald U. Bathrick, formerly 
vice-president in charge of sales, Pon- 
tiac Division of General Motors 
Corp., has been elected to serve as a 
member of the board of directors of 
Street & Smith Publications, Inc. 


RADIO 


The way has been cleared for the 
merger of the Frequency Modulation 
Association with the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. Members of 
FMA’s board of directors have voted 
to accept proposals mapped by an 
FMA-NAB Liaison Committee to 
combine the interests of the two or- 
ganizations. 

Recommendations of this joint 
group had been approved by NAB’s 
board of directors and an invitation 
was extended to FMA to merge the 
two associations. 

A highlight of the merger agree- 
ment includes the establishment in 
NAB of an FM Department to func- 
tion under the supervision of an FM 
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Executive Committee which will con- 
ist of three “members of FMA’s 
oard of directors and two from the 
‘AB board. 

Another provision states that the 
cepartment will have a full time paid 
director to be appointed by NAB 
‘esident Justin D. Miller. In ac- 
pting the merger offer, FMA’s 
board recommended that Edward L. 
llers, executive director of FMA, 
» named to head the new depart- 
ment. 

C. M. Jansky, Jr., FMA board 
ember and chairman of the merger 
meeting, described the action as one 
which will promote the best interests 
of the FM broadcasting industry. 

“FMA, since its organization, has 
been purely a promotional activity 
which has now served its purpose. It 
is to the best interests of all broad- 
casters now to get together and con- 
solidate their interests in one organi- 
zation which will intensify produc- 
tion of FM receivers as well as keep 
before the public the important as- 
pects of FM broadcasting,” said Mr. 
Jansky. 

“During its existence, thee FMA 
has been successful in focusing atten- 
tion on the problems of a growing in- 
dustry, which we believe at the pres- 
ent time has reached a stage of whole- 
some maturity. 


“The united effort of all broad- 
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TOM HARKER, for past two years 
national sales manager of The Fort 
Industry Co., elected vice-presi- 
dent and national sales director. 


casters is all that is needed to make 
¥M service a reality in every com- 
munity in the United States,’ Mr. 
Jansky concluded. 


The Treasury Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award, the first of its kind to a 
single radio station, was presented to 
WCCO, CBS outlet in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Minn., in the Office of the 
‘Treasury, Washington, D. C., De- 
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CHECK for $50,000 presented to first prize winner Mrs. Ralph Smafield (right), 
by Philip Pillsbury (left), president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., sponsor of Grand 
National Baking Contest. Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt, Art Linkletter, CBS, look on. 


cember 14. Vernon L. Clark, Na- 
tional Director of the United States 
Savings Bonds Division, presented 
the award, which is for “leadership 
in building security for the people and 
for the nation through United States 


United States Savings Bonds on regu- 
larly scheduled programs and special 
programs, including heavy promotion 
on daily agricultural programs. 

A total of $14,050,000 in radio 
billings will be realized by the 


Savings Bonds,” to the station. 
Members of the national Treasury 
Awards Committee cited WCCO for 


an unusually effective promotion for 


Columbia Broadcasting System from 
year-end sponsorship renewals for 
1950 and new business starting im- 
mediately after the New Year. The 


Ved a y Is Mont} / 


Ana, during these past two-dozen 
years, we've served the Greater 
Miami area well. Man by man, mile 
by mile...we’ve grown right along 
in proportion with Greater Miami, 
now one of Dixie’s Key Markets, 
with a population today of 

over 500,000 compared to 
approximately 100,000 in 1926! 


WIOD covers this market as 
completely as Florida’s sun...and 
make no mistake about that! 


For the details...call our Rep 


George P. Hollingbery 


JAMES M. LeGATE, General Manager Aj 


5,000 WATTS - 610 KC - NBC 
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HITS THE 
QUAD-CITIES! 


Capitalize on The Daily 
Times Green Streak—an in- 
novation that resulted in a 
7°/, circulation gain the first 
10 days. Entire makeup of 
The Daily Times has been 
changed. Separate Green 
Streak Feature section in- 
cluded each day. 


In addition to complete 
news coverage of the entire 
urban Quad-City market — 
The Times carries two or 
more pages of rural news for 
prosperous farm and small 
town subscribers in || East- 
ern lowa and 5 Western 
Illinois Counties. 


The Daily 
TIMES 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


The only newspaper in the Rich 
Quad-City Market with news 
offices and home delivered circula- 
tion in both lowa and Illinois. 


ELLIOT V. BELL named chairman 
of the Executive Committee of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
New York City, on January |. 


CBS business picture as the New 
Year starts shows eight different 
sponsors renewing 15 CBS programs 
for a total of $10,250,000 in billings. 
In addition, $3,800,000 in new busi- 
ness is coming to the network. 
Companies renewing sponsorship of 
CBS programs are: Procter & 
| Gamble Co., six programs; Lever 
Brothers Co., three programs; B. T. 
Babbitt, Inc.; Toni Co.; Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co.; Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; Wm. Wrigley Jr., Co.; 
Continental Baking Co.—one each. 
New business coming to CBS im- 
mediately after the first of the year 
includes sponsorship by Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co.; 
Gillette Safetv Razor Co.; General 
Foods Corp.; B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 


The Groucho Marx show, “You 
Bet Your Life,” goes on the air for a 
new sponsor. The De Soto-Plymouth 
Dealers of America, on Wednesday, 

| January 4, 1950, in its present slot, 
9:00-9:30 P.M., E. S. T., over 
| CBS ... Dr. I. Q. will be sponsored 
| by Embassy cigarettes, starting Janu- 
| ary 4. Under the 52-week contract 
| signed with the American Broadcast- 
| ing Co., the program will be spon- 
| sored over 52 stations every Wednes- 
| day evening from 8:00 to 8:30 P.M. 
E. S. T. . . . The Sunday evening 
| Hollywood commentary of Louella 
O. Parsons, “The Jergens-Woodbury 

| Journal,” has been renewed over 268 
| radio stations of the American Broad- 
casting Co. by the Andrew Jergens 
Co. which has been ‘presenting this 
ABC feature since December 1945. 
. . « The National Broadcasting Co. 
program, “Richard Diamond, Private 
Detective,” has been sold to the Hel- 
bros Watch Co. The contract, placed 
by Dorland, Inc., is effective in early 
March. Other NBC package pro- 
| grams sold recently include these 


sponsors: Miles Laboratories, Inc. ; 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.; 
Lewis Howe Co.; Joseph Schlitz 
Brewing Co.; RCA-Victor . . . The 
Johns-Manville Corp. has renewed 
for another 52-week period its spon- 
sorship of the five-minute week-night 
news reports by Bill Henry over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. The 
renewal is effective January 2, 1950 
. .. The Shell Oil Co. has signed a 
52-week contract renewing sponsor- 
ship of WNBC’s 11:00-11:15 P.M. 
news program on a seven-days-a-week 
basis. The order was placed through 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Gene Wilkey, assistant general 
manager, WCCO, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Minn., has been named general 
sales manager and placed in charge of 
all sales activities of the station. He 
assumes his new position in addition 
to his responsibilities as assistant gen- 
eral manager. Simultaneously, Carl 
Ward has been named assistant gen- 
eral manager. 


TELEVISION 


C. E. Hooper, Inc., has announced 
a method of measurement of network 
radio program “effectiveness.” La- 
beled “Sales Impact Ratings,” it has 
been designed to aid the radio-T'V ad- 
vertiser who wants comparative in- 
formation on the sales impact of radio 


vs. TV, each TV advertiser who 


PRESENTING “Certificate of Merit"— 
first to be awarded for car card ad- 
vertising—Charles T. Lawson (left), vice- 
president Nash-Kelvinator Corp. and 
board member Brand Names Founda- 
tion, offers congratulations to 
Otto (right), president, Ernst 
Kern Co., Detroit department store. 


Inc., 
Kern 
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M. OAKLEY BIDWELL, who join- 
ed Benton & Bowles in 1945, is 
elected a vice-president, assuming 
duties of 


account supervisor. 


wants evidence of the productiveness 
of his network TV program, and 
each prospective broadcast advertiser 
who wants proof of performance be- 
fore undertaking broadcast advertis- 
ing. The company already has results 
of surveys on over 80 sponsored net- 
work radio programs in its files. 


Each report includes a qualitative 
analysis of a sample of the surveyed 
program’s entire national listening 
audience. This means relative audi- 
ence indexes comparing a program’s 
listening audience within three in- 
come groups, three community size 
groups, and four geographic areas. 

The sales impact report is possible 
because a means has been developed 
of matching a sample of listeners to 
the program with a sample of non- 
listeners to the program, both of 
which samples are homogeneous in 
major significant respects except 
listening. The use which results from 
listening to the program can thus be 
isolated for measurement. This 
matching is designed to eliminate sig- 
nificant variables. Reference is made 
to greater or less use by listeners than 


by non-listeners due not to the pro- 
gram’s influence but to differences be- 
tween the two samples in, for ex- 
ample, income, community size or 
geographic concentration. 


At this time “Sales Impact Ratings” 
are available only for network radio 
programs (a) of average size or 
above in national audiences, (b) 
sponsored by products of established 
consumer brands and of frequent pur- 
chase, and (c) for which matched 
samples can be drawn. 


“Sales Impact Ratings” may be se- 
cured on any such program: an ad- 
vertiser’s own program, his competing 
program, or one he may be consid- 
ering. 

The surveys used to develop Sales 
Impact Ratings are offered on a par- 
ticipating plan, which is designed to 
make them economical for the indi- 
vidual company to purchase even 
though they are priced above nominal 
cost levels. 


Within the framework of its na- 
tional radio network, the American 
Broadcasting Co. has set aside a spe- 
cial 57-station radio network cover- 
ing cities in the country now in oper- 
ation and is offering this line-up to 
television receiver manufacturers for 
advertising purposes. 

In a letter to TV set manufactur- 
ers and their agencies, ABC points 
out that within a 40-mile radius of 
these cities there are 3,025,000 tele- 
vision homes. These same areas also 
embrace 22,912,880 radio homes, or 
19,887,880 more radio homes than 
television homes. Stating that tele- 
vision itself is an inefficient medium 
for the sale of video receivers since 
most viewers already are set owners, 


HARVEST PARTY given by 70 representatives of farm publications to 550 
guests in Chicago. Shown here (left to right): Wesley |. Nunn, Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana; A. C. Sevferth, formerly International Harvester Co.; Walter 
Krause, McCann-Erickson, Inc.; Robert Headen, Ray Renalds, Rogers & Smith. 


JANUARY |, 1950 


JOSEPH E. CARTLEDGE, recently 
appointed sales manager of Pon- 
tiac Outdoor Advertising Co., is 
elected to the board of directors. 


GEORGE A. VOLZ has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of the Gard- 
ner Advertising Co., St Louis. 


ABC premises its special offer on the 
belief that those radio homes without 
television in the 57 areas offer the 
best immediate prospects for the pur- 
chase of TV sets. 


Latest figures on the distribution of 
television sets in the Greater Boston 
area are now set at over 213,000, 
according to the joint survey re- 
ported by WBZ-TV and WNAC- 
TV. Sets installed in homes now 
equal 208,657, while 4,767 are lo- 
cated in public places, a total increase 
of 36,398 sets since the November 
survey ... Baltimore TV sets, as of 
December 1, equal 112,517, an in- 
crease of 12,480 during the preceding 
month. 


The American Broadcasting Co. 
has added its second video affiliate in 
Cleveland, WXEL which is owned 
by the Empire Coil Co. Television 
station WEWS continues to be ABC- 
TV’s primary television affiliate in 
Cleveland. 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


Retail Sales Forecast for January 1950 


The volume of retail sales in the 
United States in the first month of 
the new year will total $9.3 billion, 
reflecting the usual post-Christmas 
seasonal drop, as well as a 1% de- 
cline from the retail sales levels of 
January 1949. This represents a 
more favorable forecast than would 
have been anticipated a month ago, 
and reflects a_ better-than-expected 
performance in December. Thus, last 
month we had projected a sales vol- 
ume of $12.7 billion in December, 
1949, and had characterized this ac- 
tivity as falling “short of last year’s 
all-time record peak level by over 
3%.” Current indications are that 
December sales will close at some- 
thing like $13.0 billion. In view of 
the fact that the retail price level has 
dropped by about 3 or 4% in the 
same period, it is quite possible that in 
terms of physical volume, retail sales 
at the close of 1949 reached the high- 
est level in history. 

The non-seasonal factors behind 
this favorable retail sales picture in- 
clude increased trade activity follow- 
ing settlement of coal and _ steel 
strikes, as well as the anticipated ef- 
fects of the distribution of GI insur- 
ance dividend payments to be concen- 
trated in the first quarter of 1950. 
Another favorable factor can be seen 
in the unexpected vigor of the resi- 
dential building boom which, taking 
advantage of mild weather, continued 
at high levels even during the winter 
months. For these reasons, sales of 
home furnishings and appliances, 
which fell off rather badly in the 
early part of 1949, should fare par- 
ticularly well in the new year. 

The regional picture is beginning 
to change a bit. Signs of a resurgence 
may be found in the Pacific and the 
New England states, which have been 
lagging behind the United States 
throughout the past year. In general, 
we may expect over the coming year 
that areas concentrating in the pro- 
duction of hard goods may begin to 
experience the effects of the expected 
economic “shakedown” which last 
year hit the soft-goods areas of New 
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England with particular impact. 
Thus we now find California and 
New York among the states expect- 
ing to display favorable sales _per- 
formances for this January as com- 
pared with January of 1949. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above average 
(for this January compared with 
January 1949) are: Albuquerque, N. 
M., 112.9; Butte, Mont., 112.3; 
Bakersfield, Calif., 112.1; Hemp- 
stead Township, N. Y., 111.5; Baton 
Rouge, La., 110.8; Miami, Fla., 
110.7; Billings, Mont., 110.6; Boise, 
Idaho, 110.0; Lynn, Mass., 109.2; 
Albany, N. Y., 109.2; Raleigh, N. 
C., 109.1; New Orleans, La., 108.6; 
Flint, Mich., 108.6; St. Petersburg, 
Fla., 108.1; Aberdeen, $. D., 107.7; 
Bartlesville, Okla., 107.0; Casper, 
Wyo., 107.0. 


* 
Sales Management’s Research De- 
partment with the aid of Econometric 


Institute, Inc., maintains running charts 
on the business progress of more than 200 
of the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given, 
the first being “City Index—1950 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
last official Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a market. 
It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1950 
over 1949,” is similar to the first, except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has grown 
since the last Census year and how busi- 
ness is today as compared with last year. 


The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1950 over 1949,” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the Nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates ot 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the ex- 
pected seasonal trend, and cyclical move- 
ment. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully 
protected by copyright. They must not 
be reproduced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from SALES MANAGEMENT, INc. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


* Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level of 
sales compared with the same month in 
1949 which equals or exceeds the national 
change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M, Forecast for January, 1950) 


City 
City City Nat’l 
Index Index Index $ 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 
vs. Vs. vs. January 
1939 1949 1949 1950 
UNITED STATES 
320.4 99.1 100.0 9,269.00 
Alabama 
* Birmingham - 491.6 100.2 101.1 33.87 
%& Gadsden ...... 501.2 101.0 101.9 4.31 
PEE vccccees 578.3 91.9 92.7 12.26 
Montgomery ... 443.9 98.3 99.2 9.41 
Arizona 
Phoenix ...... 540.3 97.6 98.5 17.83 
TERR secaues 472.8 92.8 93.6 7.66 
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ONLY 
the POST 


—covers 
—influences 
—sells 


Salisbury-Rowan 


The incoming circulation of all 
North Carolina newspapers 
combined is less than 3000. 

The POST gives you over 
15,000 circulation in North 
Carolina's No. | Per Capita 
market. 


Plus outstanding 
merchandising support 


Write for BRAND PREFERENCE SURVEY 


\ 


“THE-SaLispurY Post! 
Salisbury;North Carolina —~ 


4 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


GET RESULTS 


- LYNN 


i 


PRESTIGE? 


The LYNN ITEM, Lynn's oldest 
newspaper, has the largest read- 
ership and greatest advertising 
volume! Your medium for this 
rich market is the newspaper 
whose public-spirited support 
of community causes has made 
it a favorite and a power... 


the LYNN ITEM! 


with the 


Represented by Small, Brewer and Kent, Inc. 
CHICAGO e NEW YORK e BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


ITEM 


Only A.B.C, newspaper in Lynn, Mass, 
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(S.M, Forecast for January, 1950) 


RETAIL SALES 


City City 
Index Index 
1950 1950 
vs. vs. 
1939 1949 
Indiana 
% Evansville .... 412.9 102.7 
Fort Wayne ... 334.1 93.4 
ee 425.6 102.3 
% Indianapolis ... 370.0 99.7 
%& Muncie .....- 404.5 103.6 
South Bend ... 384.5 98.2 
% Terre Haute ... 331.6 102.8 
lowa 
Cedar Rapids .. 346.5 95.5 
Davenport - 362.3 93.1 
Des Moines ... 365.2 93.6 
Sioux City .... 344.3 96.2 
% Waterloo ..... 414.8 102.3 
Kansas 
Hutchinson -- 408.0 96.5 
% Kansas City .. 532.2 103.2 
% Topeka ....... 526.7 103.7 
Wichita ..ccce 565.6 98.1 
Kentucky 
% Lexington -- 384.6 101.5 
Louisville ..... 387.5 99.0 
Louisiana 
% Baton Rouge .. 624.1 109.8 
% New Orleans ... 444.9 107.6 
Shreveport .... 385.8 99.0 
Maine 
BP scccess 279.3 97.6 
Lewiston-Auburn 280.7 98.2 
Portland ..... 282.0 94.2 
Maryland 
Baltimore - 323.0 99.0 
Cumberland ... 280.3 97.0 
Massachusetts 
a eee 233.3 98.3 
Fall River .. 258.8 91.3 
Holyoke ...... areaS 2 
Lawrence 220.2 97.4 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1949 


97.9 


99.2 
92.1 
96.1 
98.3 


$ 
(Million) 
January 
1950 


8.77 
34.95 


IN PITTSFIELD 
YOU GET ALL 3 


HIGH INCOME! 
Mass. Dept. of Labor & In- 
dustry survey shows Pittsfield 
workers receive average 


weekly pay check of $59.40. 


HIGH RETAIL SALES! 
$119,734,000 in the only 
county in all New England 
added to Metropolitan Coun- 
ties in 1949. Ist in state (Nov. 
10, 1948, SALES MANAGEMENT. ) 


HIGH SELLING IMPACT! 
The Berkshire Eagle, with 
121% coverage in city zone, 
gives your message a terrific 
selling impact in every Pitts- 
field home—and reaches 
82% of all families in the en- 


tire ABC market. 


THE BERKSHIRE EAGLE 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Represented By 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


PREFERRED CITY 


Sales Triple In Its City Zone! 


The 38,000 families in Salem City 
Zone spend $107,000,000, or 57% of 
their $188,000,000 income, leaving a 
big reserve of untapped buying power. 
Are you getting your full share of all 
this city zone business? 


Surest way to get it is by taking 
advantage of the tremendous sales re- 
sponse generated here by retail adver- 
tising. 


City zone families read the mar- 
ket’s local newspaper . . . The Salem 
Evening News .. . for advertisements 
of local retailers. Tie in with the ad- 
vertising that brings shoppers to these 
stores . . . by directing attention to 
your product. 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


SALEM, MASS. 


Represented By 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, 
Inc. 
EES oe 
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(S.M, Forecast for January, 1950) 


RETAIL SALES 


City 
Index 
1950 


City 
Index 
1950 
vs. Vs. 
1939 1949 


City 
Nat’! 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1949 


Massachusetts (Cont.) 


Lowell 
& Lynn 


New Bedford .. 


Pittsfield 
* Salem 

Springfield 

Worcester 


Michigan 


*% Battle Creek .. 


*% Bay City 
% Detroit 
* Flint 


Grand Rapids . 


Jackson 


Kalamazoo .... 


Lansing 
Muskegon 
*% Saginaw 


Minnesota 
Duluth 


St. Paul 


Mississippi 


% Jackson 


Missouri 


% Kansas City ... 


St. Joseph 
St. Louis 


Springfield .... 


Montana 


* Billings 
* Butte 


% Great Falls ... 


Nebraska 


% Lincoln 
Omaha 


% Reno 


eeeeee 


eeee 


serene 


eeeee 


eeeeee 
« 


New Hampshire 


% Manchester 


New Jersey 


% Atlantic City 
Camden 
% Elizabeth 
% Jersey City- 

Hoboken 
Newark 
% Passaic-Clifton 


JANUARY 


- 336.6 97.4 
- 281.2 108.2 
264.8 93.4 
- 240.1 96.3 
-» 228.7 100.9 
306.6 97.2 
- 250.2 98.0 
401.2 99.2 
- 395.0 99.7 
- 433.7 100.8 
- 396.2 107.6 
409.7 98.8 
- 315 96.9 
392.7 98.7 
- 407.2 98.0 
445.7 85.4 
- 294.3 101.1 
- 294.9 90.0 
330.7 95.2 
- SOS 5 
- 529.4 100.2 
403.9 104.6 
371.0 93.4 
- 367.4 98.9 
402.8 98.4 
- 383.6 109.6 
- 339.9 111.3 
352.9 101.6 
- 3729 995 
- 361.7 98.4 
- S52 1327 
ooe 313.4 99.3 
-- 264.8 99.3 
- 279.4 98.4 
- 306.7 102.0 
- 235.3 100.0 
- 289.5 96.7 
- 323.7 100.0 
ft, F9Se 


98.3 
109.2 
94.2 
97.2 
101.8 
93.5 
98.9 


100.1 
100.6 
101.7 
108.6 
99.7 
97.8 
99.6 
98.9 
86.2 
102.0 


90.8 
96.1 
97.4 


101.1 


105.6 
94.2 
99.8 
99.3 


110.6 
112.3 
102.5 


100.5 
99.3 


113.7 
100.2 
101.0 


97.6 
101.0 


$ 
(Million ) 
January 
1950 


9.53 


62.57 
7.42 
89.49 
7.21 


4.91 
5.88 
4.94 


10.03 
26.26 


4.98 


10.39 


There’s too much talk of recessions 
| and not enough about sales. 


In HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS, with a city 
zone of over 100,000 people — Sales figures 
keep you in a progressing mood — New families 
and new homes are adding impetus to year- 
after-year sales increases for advertisers who 


use the 


The Holyoke Transeript-lelegram 


Evenings only — over 25,000 


Represented by Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Sell the Families with 
the Most to Spend 


PASSAIC-CLIFTON is North Jersey's best 


| 
| sales opportunity market. 


Family incomes average $5,876*—highest among all major 


| North Jersey markets. 


THIS IS YOUR SALES TARGET 


THE HERALD-NEWS, with a daily circulation of more than 
| 50,000 reaches more homes—with more money to spend, 


than any other North Jersey newspaper. 


THE HERALD-NEW: ..... 


50,235abc—3/31/49 


....Passaic-Clifton, N. J. 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency. 


*Sales Management 
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THE 


LONG ISLAND 
STORY 


NASSAU COUNTY IS 


FIRST 


IN PASSENGER CAR 


registrations per thousand families in 
the metropolitan New York area— 
1232 cars per thousand families, or 
| car per each 3.41 persons. 


And in Nassau County, WHLI de- 
livers more listeners per dollar than 
any other station, including the New 
York City 50,000 watters! 

Data Sources: Sales 
“Survey of Food 


Management's 
and Automotive 


Markets"; Conlan Report. 


THERE'S CONCENTRATED 


BUYING POWER IN 
WINSTON-SALEM 
LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE 


1948 
Furniture, Household 
and Radio Sales 


$10,314,000* 
SINCE 1940 AN INCREASE 
of 
369% 


*SALES MANAGEMENT 1949 
SURVEY OF BUYING 


The JOURN 

AL&S 
the oni ENTINEL 
blanket’ Papers that ¢ mpletely 


a 
Segment of n 


YOU CAN'T Cc 
OVE 
CAROLINA witHour it 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


National Representative 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M_ Forecast for January, 1950) 


HH 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
SPOT GCIWIES 1950 1950 1950 (Million) 
vs. Vs. vs. January 
1939 1949 1949 1950 
RETAIL SALES 
(S.M, Forecast for January, 1950) 
Cit . 
City City Nat’ Ohio 
Pa ae re 5 RD « nsbnis 336.1 948 954 25.11 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) Canton ...... 356.2 95.4 96.3 12.86 
vs. vs. Vs. January Cincinnati 298.3 92.5 93.3 47.31 
1939 1949 1989 1950 Cleveland 324.3 95.2 96.1 93.86 
Columbus 355.2 99.0 99.9 38.93 
Dayton ...... 314.3 89.2 90.0 23.04 
Mansfield ..... 308.1 89.0 89.8 4.56 
Springfield 328.4 90.9 91.7 6.93 
New Jersey (Cont.) Toledo ...... 318.9 948 95.7 28.89 
TAGE. .ccccce 351.0 95.8 96.7 5.23 
Paterson ..... 291.4 99.0 99.9 13.81 Cantos 307.4 939 948 16.88 
% Trenton ...... 314.0 104.9 105.9 14.13 
New Mexico 
% Albuquerque . 576.3 111.9 112.9 9.22 Oklahoma 
% Bartlesville ... 366.1 106.0 107.0 2.05 
te Muskogee ..... 348.3 100.1 101.0 3.10 
Oklahoma City . 382.8 97.2 98.1 24.19 
New York Se weuasase 393.1 97.9 988 18.36 
we Albany ......- 299.0 108.2 109:2 15.61 
% Binghamton 268.6 105.0 106.0 7.87 
% Buffalo ...... 274.9 100.3 101.2 47.37 
we Elmira ....... 268.1 100.7 101.6 4.96 
*% Hempstead 
Township ..... 409.1 110.5 111.5 33.30 
Jamestown 244.8 93.5 943 3.55 Oregon 
% New York 270.7 99.1 100.0 594.92 Gupene caccss 375.2 873 881 4.69 
Niagara Falls .. 273.8 95.2 96.1 6.68 Portland ..... 276.8 94.2 95.1 34.99 
Rochester 264.4 97.9 98.8 30.94 % Salem ....... 307.8 103.2 104.1 4.31 
*% Schenectady 296.8 103.1 104.0 9.14 
Syracuse ..... 259.2 92.6 93.4 18.92 
de Trey cccccces 283.5 104.5 105.5 6.35 
Utica .cccccce 267.2 98.7 99.6 8.31 
Pennsylvania 
North Carolina Allentown 306.5 92.4 93.2 10.27 
Altoona ...... 292.3 96.6 97.5 6.43 
Asheville ..... 397.2 97.4 98.3 7.07 % Bethlehem 320.1 101.1 102.0 4.77 
% Charlotte ..... 446.6 101.0 102.0 14.65 %& Chester ...... 395.6 103.0 103.9 7.16 
Durham ...... 411.1 96.5 97.4 7.03 De dcvacnrnns 319.0 944 95.3 10.59 
Greensboro . 4453 984 99.3 8.55 %& Harrisburg - 347.1 103.6 104.5 12.01 
% Raleigh ...... 477.3 108.1 109.1 8.40 Johnstown - 3044 91.5 92.3 7.52 
%& Salisbury ..... 437.7 99.2 100.1 3.37 %& Lancaster ..... 283.7 102.9 103.8 6.98 
Wilmington - 392.1 944 95.3 3.96 %* Norristown 319.8 101.1 102.0 3.71 
% Winston-Salem . 417.9 103.6 104.5 8.40 Oil City ...... 238.8 990.6 91.4 1.60 
Philadelphia .. 305.4 98.1 99.0 161.16 
Pittsburgh 292.2 98.9 99.8 67.85 
% Reading ...... 298.9 104.1 105.0 11.27 
Scranton ..... 255.9 97.5 98.4 9.93 
North Dakota Wilkes-Barre .. 261.5 97.7 98.6 7.48 
%& Fargo ........ 406.4 99.3 100.2 5.69 TRE. cccceces 300.5 95.1 96.0 6.19 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for January, 1950) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. January 
1939 1949 1949 1950 
Rhode Island 
Providence - 256.0 95.5 96.4 23.22 
Woonsocket - 272.1 96.1 97.0 3.62 
South Carolina 
* Charleston - 411.0 102.3 103.2 8.22 
% Columbia ..... 393.4 104.6 105.6 9.01 
% Greenville - 503.9 100.3 101.2 9.07 
*% Spartanburg - 497.7 100.5 101.4 6.37 
South Dakota 
% Aberdeen ..... 507.7 106.7 107.7 3.30 
Sioux Falls ... 459.3 94.2 95.1 7.35 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga .. 343.3 94.1 95.0 13.22 
Knoxville ..... 387.3 96.6 97.5 14.06 
Memphis ..... 340.4 94.8 95.7 31.76 
% Nashville ..... 382.8 102.2 103.1 21.17 
Texas 
*% Amarillo ..... 458.2 102.1 103.0 8.34 
w Austin ....... 450.2 103.6 104.5 12.38 
% Beaumont - 469.7 101.1 102.0 9.77 
% Corpus Christi . 387.7 105.6 106.6 8.53 
%& Dallas ....... 476.4 99.3 100.2 56.69 
WEI Paso ...... 428.6 103.6 104.5 11.53 
% Fort Worth - 472.8 100.3 101.2 30.26 
%& Galveston ..... 412.9 100.6 101.5 7.06 
% Houston ...... 509.2 100.1 101.0 67.98 
Lubbock ..... 426.9 95.5 96.4 6.19 
%& San Antonio .. 393.7 101.6 102.5 27.92 
we Waco ........ 390.6 101.8 102.7 6.64 
% Wichita Falls .. 429.6 104.0 104.9 6.96 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for January, 1950) 


Ogden 


% Salt Lake City . 


Vermont 
Burlington 


Rutland 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 
Newport News 
Norfolk ...... 

% Portsmouth 
Richmond 


% Roanoke 


eeeee 


Washington 
* Seattle 


eeeeee 


Spokane 


eeeee 


Tacoma 


Yakima 


City 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1939 


385.1 
410.3 


- 296.5 


422.8 


West Virginia 


Charleston 
Huntington 


Wheeling 


eeeee 


Wisconsin 
% Appleton ..... 
Green Bay .... 
Madison ...... 
*% Milwaukee 
we Racine ....,.. 
Sheboygan 
% Superior 


Wyoming 
% Casper 
¥% Cheyenne 


ooo SA 
- 324.7 


- 324.0 


346.5 


473.8 


- 424.2 


City 
Index 
1950 
Vs. 
1949 


91.5 
102.4 


97.0 
98.9 


96.6 
98.8 
99.0 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1950 
vs. 


1949 


92.3 
103.3 


97.9 
99.8 


97.5 
99.7 
99.9 


101.9 102.8 


98.0 
104.1 


100.3 
90.8 
94.4 
94.0 


98.1 
95.1 
97.6 


99.9 
97.2 
95.3 
99.4 
102.3 
93.3 
102.3 


106.0 
104.3 


98.9 
105.0 


101.2 
91.6 
95.3 
94.9 


99.0 
96.0 
98.5 


100.8 
98.1 
96.2 

100.3 

103.2 
94.1 

103.2 


107.0 
105.2 


$ 
( Million ) 
January 
1950 


5.16 
21.42 


3.44 
3.34 


4.37 
5.22 
17.12 
5.02 
27.70 
10.31 


62.59 
15.48 
14.90 

5.67 


10.36 
6.98 
7.43 


4.07 
6.96 
10.97 
77.37 
7.35 
4.05 
3.50 


3.79 
4.03 


| IN WOONSOCKET, well- 
fed citizens annually spend $70 
more per capita for food than 
the rest of the U.S. Multiply 
that by Woonsocket's popula- 
tion — and there are “bonus” 
sales of almost four million dol- 
lars waiting for you. How do | 
you reach this market that has | 
| consistently spent more on 

| food? Through the only medi- 

| um with 99.7% coverage, the 


| 


OONSOCKET 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| Representatives: 
| 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


NORRISTOWN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Just Can’t Be 
Sold With “Big 
City Fringe Area 


Circulation!” 


The Philadelphia Evening Paper 
Claims A Mere 29% Coverage In 
Norristown’s City Zone of 53,429. 


* It 1S Possible To 
Reach 9 Out of 10 
Homes With The 
CONCENTRATED 


CIRCULATION OF THE 


Norristown 
Gimes Jerald 


NORRISTOWN, 


Represented Nationally By The 
Julius Mathews Special Agency 


PA. 
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SALES MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


This man has an enviable record as 
a builder of profits. His experience 
is national in scope. 


Although he is capable of writing 
beautiful bulletins, he seldom does— 
he prefers to go out into the field 
and SHOW men how. He gets re- 
sults. 


Specific experience in the Grocery, 
Machinery, Farm Equipment and 
Radio Fields. Can apply his wealth 
of experience to your products. 


Formerly a National Sales Promotion 
Manager, he creates plans that 
SELL. Age 49, vigorous health, fi- 
nancially responsible, free to locate 
anywhere. 


if your company would like increased 
sales volume please address Box 


2658, SALES MANAGEMENT. 


BUSINESS ANALYST 


Leading manutacturer nas a 
position open for a statistician 
in market research. Applicants 
must have advance training or 
experience in statistics, econom- 
ics and market research. Reply 
giving education and experience 
in detail and salary desired to 
Box S.M. M #4, F. B. Johnston, 
117 Liberty Street, New York 6, 
mY. 


SALES SUPERVISORS 


Midwestern producer of nationally adver- 
tised and distributed beverage wants sev- 
eral sales supervisors from 34 to 42 years 
of age, experienced in food or beverage 
fields. Good opportunity for advancement 
with staiting salary of approximately 
$5000 a year depending on your proved 
record of experience and earnings. These 
positions aie not replacements of present 
personnel, but represent a permanent ex- 
pansion of a rapidly growing organiza- 
tion. Territories Sema under consider- 
ation are Ailanta, Cleveland, Boston, De- 
troit and New York City. In applying 
please write full details of experience and 
background. All replies in confidence. 
Box mk, Mee Management, 386 4th 


IS THIS YOUR MAN? 


You sales and promotion executive now heads 
national sales operation. in daily contact with 
top advertising and sales executives from coast to 
coast. Have obtained excellent results but policy 
one serene of company does not offer future 
enefits. 


COULD BE thie hard working executive ma 
fill the bill for you. Present pay near $9,0 
level. Desires top flight permanent connection in 
Middle Atlantic Area as sales manager or sales 
romotion manager. Experience inciudes 4 A 
ew York advertising agency, major radio net- 
work, and so public relations greup. Mar- 
ried. Age 30. ox 2657, Sales anagement, 
386 4th Ave., N.Y.C. 


THE 
SALESMAN’S CREED 


Facaally > wake 5 guns rigs oth # be gate libs 
© hard a > omn ween od onidrsrece . 
were day te 1th ib MY (BRED 


Now Ready: Reprints of "The Salesman's Creed" 


At the request of many subscribers, SALES MANAGEMENT has re- 
produced W. C. Holman’s “The Salesman’s Creed,” as quoted in 
“Shop Talk,’’ SM, Sept. 1, in a size and format suitable for framing. 
The finished design, in reduced size, is shown above. (Actual size: 
1114” x 15”.) It is on fine rag stock, and done in color. 


For the benefit of readers who may have missed the complete text in 
the September | issue, we quote: 


The Salesman's Creed 


To respect my profession, my company and myself. To be honest and fair 
with my company, as I expect my company to be honest and fair with me; to 
think of it with loyalty, speak of it with praise, and act always as a trust- 
worthy custodian of its good name. To be a man whose word carries weight 
at my home office; to be a booster, not a knocker; a pusher, not a kicker; a 
motor, not a clog. 


To base my expectations of reward on a solid foundation of service ren- 
dered; to be willing to pay the price of success in honest effort. To look upon 
my work as opportunity to be seized with joy and made the most of, and not 
as painful drudgery to be reluctantly endured. 


To remember that success lies within myself, in my own brain, my own 
ambition, my own courage and determination. To expect difficulties and force 
my way through them; to turn hard experience into capital for future 
struggles. 


To believe in my proposition heart and soul; to carry an air of optimism 
into the presence of possible customers; to dispel ill temper with cheerfulness, 
kill doubts with strong convictions and reduce active friction with an agree- 
able personality. 


To make a study of my business or line; to know my profession in every 
detail from the ground up; to mix brains with my efforts and use system and 
method in my work. To find time to do everything needful by never letting 
time find me doing nothing. To hoard days as a miser hoards dollars; to make 
every hour bring me dividends in commissions, increased knowledge or 
healthful recreation. 


To keep my future unmortgaged with debt; to save money as well as earn 
it; to cut out expensive amusements until I can afford them; to steer clear of 
dissipation and guard my health of body and peace of mind as my most 
precious stock in trade. 


Finally, to take a good grip on the joy of life; to play the game like a 
gentleman; to fight against nothing so hard as my own weaknesses, and to 
endeavor to grow as a salesman and as a man with the passage of every 
day of time. THIS IS MY CREED. 


You may send orders to The Readers’ Service Bureau, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Prices: Single copies: $1 
...3to 11 copies, 75c each . . . a dozen copies, $6 . . . more than 12, 
50c each. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


(he Advertising Council, Inc. ..... 17 
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American Lumberman ............ 52 
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NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


Bayonne EATS WELL 


Bayonne CANNOT BE 
SOLD FROM THE OUTSIDE 


Yes . . . the residents of Bayonne spend 36% 
more for food than the national average. $292.00 
per person is spent annually in Bayonne for 
FOOD alone. Get your share of this premium 
market by using The Bayonne Times. 99.85% of 
its circulation is concentrated in the City of 
Bayonne . . . No other paper or combination of 
papers can sell Bayonne. Source: Sales Management 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., N. Y. @ 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 


I’m 45 years old. Ex- 
perience in construc- 
tion materials. Now 
have good position; 
reason for changing 
personal. Will go any 
place. Can make and 
Box 
2660, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 4th Ave., 


N. Y..C. 


hold customers. 


Looking For 
Right Opportunity 


Energetic young man (34) with 14 
years of top-grade merchandising ex- 
perience looking for challenging op- 
portunity in a responsible permanent 
position with reputable organization. 
Well versed in sales management, 
public relations, purchasing, display, 
advertising, sales promotion, credit 
dealings, manufacturing and whole- 
sale merchandising. Well experienced 
in dealing with top management. 
Married and have wonderful family. 
Own my car and home. Willing to 
move. My present position is stymied 
because boss is young, healthy and 
capable. Will gladly furnish photo 
and detailed past experience, or bet- 
ter still may we get together for a 
personal interview? Box 2659, Sales 
Management, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


EXECUTIVES—$6,000 UP 


Contemplating a change? 


Your personal requirements met through our 
flexible procedures, affording full protection of 
your presont position. We have the know-how 
and the nationw de contacts to negetiate success- 
fuily for you. Details for the asking, mailed 
undo confidential cover. JEPSON EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE, 102! Porter Bidg., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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COMMENT 


SENATOR WILLIAM BENTON: 
SALESMAN & POLITICIAN 


In the words of a private citizen last April 19, the “two 
most important- —and underrated and unappreciated— 
figures of our time [are] the salesman and the politician.” 


That private citizen now is Senator William Benton of 
Connecticut. He sits January 3 for the first time in the 
Congress, appointed by Governor Chester Bowles, his 
former partner in Benton & Bowles. 


There’s hardly a luncheon club in the land that hasn’t 
heard a plea for more businessmen in politics. (Speakers 
usually say “in Government” because politics is supposed 
to be dirty.) From 1789 the Congress has been filled with 
lawyers, editors, farmers, a sprinkling of businessmen, and 
a mortician or two. But the most persuasive of people— 
salesmen—seldom seek election or win. 


sill Benton in the Senate is important to marketing 
men. He’s proud that he started as a National Cash Regis- 
ter salesman, and that the fledgling advertising agency, 
Benton & Bowles, prospered right through the depression. 
The marketing profession will share in the increased 
public esteem for it if Bill Benton makes the kind of Con- 
gressional record that people like. On the bureaucratic 
side, Paul Hoffman, Marshall Plan administrator, has 
won a solid public reputation for himself and, in doing so, 
has given the public a new insight into the stature of men 
who have spent their lives in the selling field. Selling needs 
more people of this caliber in public life. 


On the record to date. Bill Benton will measure up. In 
that speech last April 19, before the Sales Executives Club 
of New York, he stated: 


“It is my conviction . .. that the problem we face as a 
country, and which is faced by our political leaders, is not 
so different from the problem faced by most sales execu- 
tives. If you do not win and hold your customers, you go 
bankrupt. If we as a country do not persuade the peoples 
of the world to peaceful policies and to the fact that our 
aim is a peaceful aim, we shall face the cataclysm of war. 
We must persuade, in my opinion, or we shall perish! 


“Thus what we require, far more than we require 
bombs and planes and battleships, is a high level of politi- 
cal salesmanship, the salesmanship of ideas projected 
the international level.” 


WANT SNOOPERS TO KNOW 
HOW MUCH YOU EARN? 


The proposal to ask people how much they earn when 
the Census Bureau counts noses next spring has stirred up 
a political ruction for which marketing men will have to 
share part of the political consequences. It’s being lam- 
basted as a piece of partisan political snooping and an out- 
rage on the privacy of individuals. 


There’s not a marketing man of importance who would 
not give his eye teeth for Census data on people’s current 
earnings. Businessmen, rather than politicians, and bu- 
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reaucrats, are the ones who've pressed Census to gather 
earnings data along with other information required by 
the Constitution. 


It is true that the Census Bureau decision to ask only 
people earning less than $10,000 a year to state their in- 
comes is discriminatory. But there’s nothing political about 
it. Researchers have found that people earning above 
$10,000 a year consistently under-state their incomes so 
statistics on these figures would be misleading. Political 
opposition to the Census proposal stems from the initial 
decision to require people to give income information 
directly to Census takers who are their friends and neigh- 
bors. But now Census will give people the choice of giving 
information to Census takers or sending it directly to the 
Census Bureau for non-personal inspection, in the same 
way that people have been disclosing their incomes for tax 
purposes since 1913. Questions on agricultural incomes 
have been asked for 30 years and about value of real 
property for 100 years without kicking up a political fuss. 


THE CASE OF THE 
BENIGHTED SOLON 


Senator Guy M. Gillette (D., lowa) chairman of the 
Senate Agricultural Sub-Committee, says he wants to de- 
velop a larger use for farm products, but the increased 
price of food has cut down the farmer’s market. He has 
been asking food processors why they spend so much for 
advertising. Advertising, says he, has to be paid for by the 
consumer, it “adds cost to the product.” 


It’s little short of tragic that such specious and mislead- 
ing statements get on the U. P. wires to give harmful 
publicity to a fallacy and to deepen public distrust of one 
of our major tools for the achievement of mass distribu- 
tion. Senator Gillette probably wouldn’t think of pointing 
to an investment in new machine tools, which will make a 
product faster and cheaper, as an unjustified expenditure. 
Yet he utterly fails to comprehend that advertising is a 
“machine tool” of distribution making lower manufactur- 
ing costs possible through development of mass markets. 


Such a flagrant lack of understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples of distribution only serves to remind all of us in the 
professional sales field that we need to keep everlastingly 
at the business of explaining the economics of advertising. 


IS THE NAME "SALESMAN" 
A JOB LIABILITY? 


Do sales executives want their salesmen to be known as 
salesmen? Are salesman proud of the designation sales- 
man or are they ashamed of it? Are the prospects and 
customers upon whom they call more receptive—or less 
receptive—to one bearing ‘the title “salesman’’? 


If there is so much pride in what is bec6ming known 
as the profession of selling, why are so many salesman 
cloaked in titles that give little indication that the bearer 
is a salesman? Why do we have “managers,” “consul- 
tants’, “special representatives’, and a multitude of other 
substitutes ? 


Before you come out swinging—and we want you to— 
we suggest that you turn to the article on page 55 of 
this issue, “Does the Man We Call ‘Salesman’, Need 2 
Better Name?” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


